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. and the scent of roses. The harsh glare of the 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 


FRANCE’S CHAMPION OF THE RIGHT TO WORK AND 
THE COMMUNISTS: M. ROBERT SCHUMAN ({L.), WHO 


On Monday, November 24, after France had been four days without a Government and 
M. Blum had failed to secure a necessary vote of confidence, and with strikes 
threatening to paralyse the country, M. Robert Schuman (M.R.P.), who had been 
Finance Minister in M. Ramadier’s Government, took office as Premier and formed 
a Government mainly of the Centre. He received a vote of confidence and despite 
virulent attacks from the Communists, went ahead with measures to restore order 
ani some degree of financial stability. In the week-end which closed the month 
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THE LEADER OF 
TOOK OVER THE PREMIERSHIP FROM M. RAMADIER 


1947. 


CENTRE’S STRUGGLE WITH 
<«R.). 


he introduced a Bill embodying far-reaching anti-strike measures which was de- 
signed primarily to protect} those workers who had no wish to strike but who were 
being terrorised into doing so by the Communist elements in the unions. This Bill 
was violently attacked by the Communists in the Assembly, who tabled no fewer 
than’ 212 amendments in a “ filibustering "’ campaign, which included virulent abuse 
of M. Schuman, an exchange of blows with a Socialist member, and outbreaks of singing 
of revolutionary songs. Pictures of the strikes appear on page 623. 
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FRIEND of mine, the director of a small factory 

working for the export trade, and one of the 
wisest men I have ever met, wrote to me after the 
marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh : 
“I fear the production of our factory has suffered 
a little on account of the Royal wedding. 
The girls asked if they could be allowed to 
listen in to the ceremony on the cantcen 
radio, and of course one could not refuse. 
Most of the people working here took up 
their positions in the canteen at 11 o'clock 
and settled down to follow the proceedings 
in detail. When ‘ God Save the King’ was 
played they rose to their feet and sang lustily. 
I found it a very touching sight. I don’t 
think one detail of the wedding and its 
preparations had been missed, and when 
at last the actual ceremony came over the air 
most of the girls quietly wept. I suppose this 
sort of scene was being enacted all over the 
Empire. What a grand race is ours and how 
badly it is led."’ His reference to national 
leadership was not, I happen to know, a 
political one. He was comparing, as I have 
so often done myself, the character and 
capacity of our people with the low quality 
of inspiration and guidance too often given 
them in peacetime by their permanent 
administrators and elected representatives. 
The affection felt for the Throne is itself in 
part the result of the inspiration which the 
Throne affords, and which is so lacking in 
those who, in the course of their ruling 
functions, treat government and their own 
exercise of it as a matter of course. One 
of the reasons why we honour our King 
and Queen is that they so clearly regard 
the trust committed to them with wonder 
and reverence and treat it as something 
sacred. 

What, apart from this, is the magic that 
has had such power to bind so many people 
and of such diverse kinds in rapt attention 
over the nuptials of a pair of young lovers ? 
It is no answer to dismiss the wave of national 
feeling and sentiment that has marked the 
Royal wedding as ‘“ poppycock,”’ as one 
indignant and sea-green and incorruptible 
republican correspondent of mine has 
done. Who is to say whether the solitary 
sea-green and incorruptible, fulminating at 
the display of what he regards as meaningless 
adulation, is talking “ poppycock,”’ or the 
fifty or hundred or two hundred million 
British folk who listened to the ceremony 
over the wireless ? Was it our Jarge that 
was out of step or merely the rest of us? 
And may there not in such a matter be a 
virtue in being in step, so long as it is a 
voluntary unanimity ? For when in social 
and politica! matters men swing together, 
the ship of State goes faster. 

One thing is certain. That the Royal 
wedding pleased and excited millions who 
in these days have little to be pleased or 
excited about. It touched the heart of the 
English kind. There was something in it 
for men and women of our race—and of 
many other races too, it seems—that was 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


mind : uncovered an inner treasury of my own personal 
happiness. Their married names were to be Edinburgh, 
Greenwich and Merioneth. Of Edinburgh, and of what 
it has come to mean to me, a casual Sassenach, I have 
already recently written on this page: a beautiful 
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-M. KING 


I find difficult to define but regard as the most beautiful 
thing on earth. 

As for Greenwich, that awakens in me a different 
memory. A grey ghost of England’s naval glory and 
ancient civilisation, set amid drab nineteenth-century 
industrial dwellings, looking out on the river 
of England flowing out to the sea. I think 
of it in mist, rather than in sunshine, with 
the sound of challenging ships’ fog-horns 
sounding through the murk. Once Shake- 
speare played here before Queen Elizabeth, 
and Charles I. in his happier days, with his 
Vandyke Court crowded around him, looked 
out across a summer-blue river on the trees 
and marshes of the Essex*“shore. Even in 
early Victorian days it was still a place of 
pleasure-resort for country-sick Londoners : 
Dickens’ Bella brought her father, the 
harassed clerk, to dine at the great open 
window of the Ship or Trafalgar—I forget 
which—and the Cabinet always came here 
in schoolboy mood on the last night of the 
summer session before scattering to their 
homes in the sporting shires. But to me 
and all my contemporaries Greenwich has 
.always been urban in its setting, as urban 
as St. Paul’s or the Abbey,- but, like them, 
the city’s link with the world of the spirit 
and imagination. Fifteen years ago it fell to 
my lot to write and produce a pageant of 
England and of her naval past which was 
played between the colonnades and columns 
of. Wren’s and Inigo Jones’s noble buildings. 
It passed like a dream in the high summer 
of 1933 : its bright colours set against ancient 
floodlit stone: a fantasy of eight crowded 
nights, created by the work and devotion 
over many months of many thousands, and 
I think, taking it all in all, the most beautiful 
thing I have ever set eyes on. Whenever 
I visit Greenwich I can still see the ghost 
of the giant grandstand of tubular steel 
towering over the river and before it the 
empty stage, just as it was before the play 
began on that far night fifteen years ago, 
and as it was when Wren first designed 
‘it. Iremember it seeming so as I watched it 
from my bedroom window in the William ITI, 
building during a rather disturbed night 
after a lecture at the Royal Naval College 
in the autumn of 1944—a night punctuated 
by sirens sounding warnings and all-clears 
for fiying bombs, and by deeper-toned 
rocket bombs which, falling in the intervals, 
announced themselves. The grey buildings 
in the moonlight were more beautiful than 
ever, and the performers in their bright 
dresses, like the thousands—long dead and 
gone—they represented, as bright as they 
had been when I first saw them. 

Yet dearest to me of all the titles of 
England’s Princess and her husband is 
Merioneth : the green, inviolable land of sheep 
and streams and mountains that I lost my 
heart to a quarter of a century ago, to which 
I always return with unchanged delight, and 
where I should like to find a last home for 
my old age. Wearing it, the Princess in my 
eyes was decked in the Abbey in jewels more 


universal and, being universal, bound us 
unexpectedly close to -one another. It 
delighted and therefore united all tastes. 
For some it was the wedding dress that was 
the high light, for some the pages, for some 
the firm voice of the bridegroom and the 
gentler, more subdued voice of the “bride 
making their vows together, for some the 
singing and the cheering and the pageantry. 
But, whatever one’s fancy, something in the 
ceremony and the occasion answered it. I 
think what delighted me most, though prob- 


THE INTERESTING WEDDING GIFT GIVEN TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH BY 
FAROUK OF EGYPT: AN EGYPTIAN NECKLACE DATING BACK TO THE THIRD 
CENTURY, B.C., AND INCORPORATING ONE OF THE EARLIEST EGYPTIAN COINS. 


A wedding gift of outstanding historical interest and beauty has been presented to Princess 
Elizabeth by his Majesty Ki Farouk of Egypt. The necklace, which dates back to the third 
century,-B.C., is a fine example of the achievement of Egyptian craftsmen at that period. The 
gold coin in the centre of the necklace represents Arsinos, Queen of Egypt, who was the wife 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the second King of the three-centuries-long Ptolemaic Dynasty 
(323-30 B.C.) which ended with the. famous Queen Cleopatra. On the back of the centre coin 
is a Cornucopia (horn of plenty) containing corn, grapes and a pomegranate, the whole 
being symbolic of the prosperity of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. The Cornucopia is 
surrounded by the inscription “‘ Arsino’ of Philadelphus” (Arsinoé belonging to Philadelphus, or 
married to him). The coin, carefully minted out of a fresh cast, is one of the earliest examples 
of Egyptian coinage, which replaced the earlier system of barter at this time. The gold setting, 
and chains, are of the same period (circa 250 B.C.). The stones in the discs, ornaments and 
clasps, are of green felspar, or “‘ Amazon stone.” 


beautiful than anything delved from the 
brightest mine or wrought by the,cunningest 
craftsman. She was wearing the -rocks of 
Moelwyn and of the mountain knight, Cnicht, 
the singing streams of Cader Idris, the golden 
sands of Duffryn, and the black velvet cattle 
standing all day in the shimmering summer 
haze at the water's edge, the sweep of Car- 
digan Bay like a necklace of golden hills 
around a young queen’s neck. And she was 
wearing, too, and perhaps knew it, the warm 
hearts of all the kindly, shrewd, generous 





ably few else, were the three titles chosen by the 
King for the young Duke and Duchess. To my way 
of thought they could not have been happier : one for 
Scotland, one for England and one for Wales. And 
each of them awoke an echo and a memory in the 


and exciting gateway to another country, a country 
of which I am not a part, either by blood or habitation, 
but which is very dear to me: a land of vigour and 
indomitable courage and of a certain lucent sweetness, 
like slanting sunlight on rock and mountain grass, that 


country folk who inhabit that dear Western land, their 
homes where firelight gleams on polished oak and white- 
washed wall, their bardic songs, their simple, untarnished 
faith, their culture unbroken of a thousand vears. And I 
shall think of them whenever I hear her name spoken. 
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FRANCE’S CRISIS: ASPECTS OF THE 


COMMUNIST THREAT IN PARIS. 
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HOW THE RAILWAY STRIKES HAVE AFFECTED A PARIS STATION : THE DESERTED PLATFORMS 


OF THE GARE MONTPARNASSE, WITH ONLY GARDES MOBILES 1N OCCUPATION, 


west, 


GREAT STACKS OF MAIL-BAGS 


THE POSTAL SERVICES DISORDERED BY THE STRIKES, 


WITH 
CONTINUED TO PILE UP, AS SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE OF A PARIS DEPOT. 


WITH NORMAL FORMS OF TRANSPORT DISRUPTED BY THE STRIKES: 

ON THE HOOF TO THE CENTRAL STOCKYARDS IN PARIS. 
As M. Robert Schuman, the French Premier, introduced his emergency Bill in the 
Assembly (as reported on our frontispiece) the actual strike situation was confused, and 
it was reported that the Communists appeared to be seeking to produce a creeping 
paralysis, by attacking first in one sector and then in another, and also by sabotage 
(principally on the railways). The railways were greatly disorganised, but without a 
complete stoppage; the coal-mines were practically at a standstill; metal-workers 
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CATTLE BEING DRIVEN 


NEWS 
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TRANSPORT ORGANISED TO MEET THE STRIKE: A MOTOR-COACH, 


ONE OF THE FORMS OF 
BEING LOADED WITH LUGGAGE IN THE RUE CAUMARTIN, PARIS. 


BOUND FOR MARSEILLES, 


PARALYSIS WHICH THE WAVE OF FRENCH STRIKES HAS 


A SYMPTOM OF THE CREEPING 
PARIS. 


BROUGHT ON: STACKS OF UNDISTRIBUTED PARCELS AT THE AUSTERLITZ STATION, 
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THE CHIEF SUFFERER IN THE FRENCH 


WITH THE GENERAL PUBLIC, AS USUAL, 
PARIS WAITING OUTSIDE A BAKERY. 


STRIKES : ONE OF THE MANY BREAD QUEUES IN 


were almost all out, as were garbage-workers, public health employees, and also water- 
supply workers. The telephone service, however, was approaching normal. M. Schuman, 
believing that many workers were striking against their will, called for measures which 
included a call-up of 80,000 troops, the dissolution of some suspect Republican Companies 
of Security, and the making illegal of all attempts to cause or prolong stoppage of work 
by incitement, threats, false statements, violence, obstruction and fraud. 
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THE ROYAL HONEYMOON: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, AT KING'S 
CROSS STATION ON THEIR WAY TO SCOTLAND. 
Princess Elizabeth and her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
left King’s Cross on the evening of November 26 for the second 
part of their honeymoon at Birkhall, near Ballater, Aberdeen- 
shire. Efforts to keep their departure secret were successful, 
and only a small crowd collected. Princess Elizabeth, who 
wore a sable fur coat with a blue hat, was leading her Corgi. 
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M, ISTVAN BEDE, 
Hungarian Minister to the Court of 
St. James’s. Presented his Letters of 
Credence to the King on November 13. 
Was the first Hungarian Government 
representative to be appointed to 
London after the liberation of Hun- 
gary from the Nazis. He is married 
and has two daughters. 
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} SIR CHARLES MALLET. 
Died on November 21, aged eighty- 
four. Although he will be chiefly 
remembered for his History of the 
University of Oxford, published in 
| 1924, he also did much public and 
) political work. M.P. (L.) for Ply- 
mouth, 1906-10; Financial Secretary 
to the War Office, 1910-11. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE 


MR. LEIF EGELAND. 
Appointed High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa in London, in 
succession to Mr. Heaton Nicholls. 
Has been the Union’s Minister to the 
Netherlands and Eelgium since 1946. 
is of Norwegian descent, and is a 
former Rhodes Scholar. South African 

Minister in Stockholm, 1944. 
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SIR RICHARD ACLAND. 
Elected as Labour M.P. for Gravesend 
at the by-election on November 26. 
Polled 24,692 votes, with a majority ; 
of 1,675 over the Conservative can- 
didate. Founder of the Common 
Wealth Party, from which he resign 
soon after the 1945 General Election © | 

to join the Labour Party. \ 
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PUBLIC EYE. 


CHURCHILL PHOTOGRAPHED WITH HER HUSBAND 
OUTSIDE THEIR LONDON HOME ON NOVEMBER 30. 
Mr. Winston Churchill celebrated his seventy-third birthday 
on Novem 30. He travelled from his home in Kent to 
attend a family luncheon-party in a private room at the Savoy 
Ho‘el, His guests included Lord Moran, his doctor, and Marsha! 
of the R.A.F. Viscount Portal of Hungerford. Mr. Churchill 
received congratulatory telegrams from all over the world. 
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A RECORD FLIGHT: SQUADRON-LEADER J. LOMAS (LEFT) WITH 
HIS GLOSTER METEOR 1V. AT BOVINGDON. 

On November 25, Squadron- Leader James Lomas flew a Gloster Meteor /V- 

jet-propelled aircraft from Turnhouse, near Edinburgh, to Bovingdon, Herts.— 

a distance of 313°1 statute miles—in 30 min. sec., at an 

average speed of 617°6 miles an hour. He stated that his 

greatest speed was between 630 and 650 m.p.h, at 20,000 ft. 
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TNIVERSITY : THE EARL OF ATHLONE 
CONFERRING AN HONORARY DEGREE ON MISS NINETTE 
DE VALOIS (MRS. EDRIS CONNELL). 


ROMMEL'’S TANK 


GENERAL LECLERC. 
Killed in an aircraft accident in Southern 
Algeria on Novem He was forty- 
five. He was I tor-General of the 
French Forces in North Africa, where he 
had just m on a visit of inspection. 
Won great distinction as leader of Free 
French troops in the war, and his exploits 
included the remarkable march from the 
region of Lake Chad to join the Eighth 
Army3 the dash into Paris; and the 

liberation of Strasbourg. 
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EXPERT RETURNS TO GERMANY: GENERAL 
VON THOMA (LEFT) BEFORE EMBARKING FOR HAMBURG. OF WAR DEAD AT THE PRESS CLUB. 
On November 25, 418 invalid German prisoners of war left Southampton 
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THE DUCHESS OF KENT (CENTRE) BIDDING FAREWELL TO THE 


QUEEN OF THE HELLENES AND GENERAL SMUTS. 
The Duchess of Kent was at Northolt Airport on November 29 to bid farewell 
to the Queen of the Hellenes and General Smuts, who were returning to their 
own countries after the Royal wedding. The Queen of the 
Hellenes was travelling as far as Athens with General Smuts, 
who was on his way back to South Africa in his private aircraft. 
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COMMEMORATING JOURNALISTS: ADMIRAL OF THE 
FLEET LORD TOVEY OPENING THE MEMORIAL BOOK 
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Foundation Day was celebrated at London University on 
hen the Chancellor, the Earl of Athlone, 
: r honorary degrees. 
honoured was Miss Ninette de Valois (Mrs. Edris 
is director of the Sadler’s Wells’ Ballet. 


in the hospital ship El Nil for Hamburg. 
Admiral Brinkmann; and General Spurling were am 
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the prisoners 
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who were repatriated for medical reasons. General Spurling is expected 
to face trial by the Russians for alleged atrocities at Minsk. 
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At a ceremony in the London Press Club on November 26. 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Tovey unveiled a book of honour 

containing the names of journalists and news photographers of 

the Empire who were killed on war service. The book rests 
on an illuminated lectern in an oak bookcase. 
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“ALMOST THE LAST CHANCE”: THE FOREIGN MINISTERS CONFER ON GERMANY. 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS’ FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE AT LANCASTER HOUSE, 


Round the table, left to right, beginning with the British Delegation (left) are Sir Edmund Hall-Patch 
(full-face, with glasses), General Sir Brian Robertson (in uniform), Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Patrick Deane, 
Mr. Paton-Smith, Lord Pakenham. Russian Delegates: Marshal Sokolovsky (in uniform), Mr. Smirnov, 
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RUSSIAN DELEGATES : MARSHAL SOKOLOVSKY (C.-IN-C. RUSSIAN ZONE OF GERMANY), MR. SMIRNOV, 
MR. MOLOTOV (FOREIGN SECRETARY) AND HIS INTERPRETER, MR. TROYANOVSKI (L, TO R.). 
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ST. JAMES’S: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DELEGATES AT THE OPENING MEETING, 


Mr. Molotov, Mr. Troyanovski, Mr. Zaroubin. American Delegates; General Bedell Smith, Mr. Lewis 
Douglas, Mr. George Marshall, Mr. C. Bohlen, Mr. J. Foster Dulles, General Clay. French Delegates 
M. Massigli, M. Couve de Murville, M. Bidault, M. de Saint-Hardouin and Genera! Catroux. 


U.S. DELEGATES: GENERAL BEDELL SMITH, MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS, MR. MARSHALL (SEC. 
OF STATE), MR. C. BOHLEN (L. TO R.) 


FRENCH DELEGATES: M. RENE MASSIGLI, M. GEORGES BIDAULT (FOREIGN MINISTER), BRITISH DELEGATES: SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH, GENERAL SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON (MILITARY 
M. DE SAINT-HARDOUIN (DEPUTY FOR GERMANY AND AUSTRIA), AND GENERAL CATROUX GOVERNOR AND C.-IN°C., THE BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY), MR. ERNEST BEVIN (FOREIGN 


(FRENCH AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW) (L. TO R.). 


The Four-Power Conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers on Germany and 
Austria opened at Lancaster House, St. James's, on November 25 for what Mr. Bevin 
had called probably the most vital conference in the world’s history and ‘ almost 
the last chance.” Mr. Bevin delivered a powerful speech on November 28, in which 
he uttered the grave warning that they could not go on for ever with chaos in 
Europe as it was now. At a previous meeting, Mr. Molotov had made a violent attack 
on Western policy. The delegates shown in our photographs include Sir Edmund 


SECRETARY), MR. PATRICK DEANE AND MR. PATON-SMITH (L. TO R.), 


Hall-Patch, Deputy-Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Smirnov, Soviet 
Deputy for the German Treaty, Mr. Zaroubin, Soviet Ambassador in London, General 
Bedell Smith, U.S. Ambassador in Moscow, Mr. Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador in 
London, Mr. Bohlen, Counsellor of the U.S. State Department, General Clay, Military 
Governor the U.S. Zone of Germany, M. Massigli, French Ambassador in London, 
General Catroux, French Ambassador in Moscow, M. Couve de Murville, Director of 
Political Affairs, Foreign Ministry, and M. Saint-Hardouin, Deputy for Germany and Austria. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS FROM 
ALL QUARTERS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 





A “WALKING” BARGE DESIGNED BY U.S. NAVY ENGINEERS TO CARRY MEN AND 
MATERIALS THROUGH SURF, SOFT MUD AND SAND. THE CRAFT, WHEN BEACHED, 
MOVES FORWARD WITH A LEAPFROG MOTION ON PONTOONS, 
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TO BECOME AN ART MUSEUM AND RECREATION CENTRE: ADMIRAL TOGO’S FLAGSHIP 
IN THE BATTLE OF THE JAPAN SEA (MAY =75 1905), THE MIKASA, WHICH RESTS UPON 
A CONCRETE FOUNDATION AT THE YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
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A GOOD CATCH ON LIGHT TACKLE: MAJOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH REMEMBERS THE NATION'S WAR DEAD USED IN OPEN-CAST COAL-MINING: A I00-TON GIANT 
R. E. VARGAS WITH TWO PIKE. ON HER WEDDING DAY: HER BRIDAL BOUQUET ON THE DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR WITH A 6-TON “ BITE.”’ 

Fishing in a lake near Colchester on November 15, Major TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR. This excavator, which is able to remove rock and shale in 6-ton 

R. E. Vargas caught these two pike, weighing 16 lbs. Following the Royal wedding in Westminster Abbey on November 20, * bites,”” is one of the largest used in open-cast coal-mining and is 


and 14 lbs. respectively. Major Vargas was using light 
tackle with a breaking strain of 8 Ibs, 


Princess Elizabeth sent her bridal bouquet to the Dean of Westminster 
to be placed by him on the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior. 


now employed on a new 500,000-ton coal site on Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
Wentworth estate. 





SHOWING A FIREMAN PLAYING A HOSE ON THE BURNING BUILDING: A VIEW 


OF BALLANTYNE’S DEPARTMENT STORE IN FLAMES ON NOVEMBER 18. 


On November 18 a fire broke out in the old-established department store of J. Ballantyne and 
Company, in Christchurch, New Zealand. At the time, the shop was filled with customers, many 
of whom were trapped as the flames spread from the basement and engulfed the whole building. 
Firemen were unable to enter for some time, and efforts to reach members of the staff and 
customers trapped on the upper floors were unsuccessful. Forty people were burned to death and 


A DISASTROUS FIRE IN WHICH FORTY PERSONS WERE KILLED: THE GUTTED sHow- 
WINDOWS OF BALLANTYNE’S DEPARTMENT STORE IN CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 


later one of the injured also died. On November 23 Christchurch was filled with mourners and 
sympathisers for the funeral of the victims, who were buried in one grave at Ruiy Cemetery, the 
cortege being followed by thousands of people. Over 200C wreaths, from all parts of New Zealand 
were placed on the grave. Among those present were the Governor-General, Sir Bernard Freyburg, V.C ; 
and the United Kingdom High Commissioner, Sir Patrick Duff. Pw? 
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SYMPTOMS OF THE WORLD’S UNREST: IN PALESTINE, KASHMIR AND SIAM. 








AN INGENIOUS TERRORIST OUTRAGE RECALLED: THE SLIPWAY-FITTED LORRY 

WITH WHICH A BARREL-BOMB WAS RUN AGAINST THE HAIFA POLICE H.Q. 

In our issue of Oct. 11 we reported the Irgun Zvai Leumi attack on the Haifa Police H.Q. on 

Sept. 29. It will be recalled that the terrorists had welded together two tar-barrels, filled them 

with explosive, and fitted the bomb with motor tyres. The lorry drove alongside the security 

fence outside the Police building, and the barrel was roli¢d over the fence against the building, where it did considerable 
damage. The photograph (right) shows the measures taken to prevent a recurrence, 


ms 





THE BRITISH ANSWER TO A TERRORIST TECHNIQUE (PICTURE LEFT) : A FENCE OF IRON POSTS 
AND CONCRETE COLUMNS ERECTED OUTSIDE THE POLICE H.Q. IN KINGSWAY, HAIPA. 
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A PICTURE WHICH REFLECTS A CHANGED STATE OF AFFAIRS IN KASHMIR: SEATED ROUND THE 


TABLE AT SRINAGAR AIRPORT (L. TO R.), THE MAHARAJA, SHEIKH ABDULLAH AND PANDIT NEHRU, 


On November 11, after Indian troops had begun to drive the invading tribesmen away from the capital of 

Kashmir, Srinagar, Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, had a triumphal reception when he arrived by air at 

Srinagar Airport. He greeted the new head of the Government, Sheikh Abdullah, and later both met the 

Maharaja. It will be recalled that in June 1946, Mr. Nehru was arrested on the Mabharaja’s orders, when 
teri ashmir in an attempt to secure the releas he i isoned eikh , aad ie . o : 

entering Kashmir in an attempt to secure release of the imprisoned Sheikh Abdullah IHE SCENE OF A TERRORIST ACT OF VENGEANCE! THE RITZ CAFE, JERUSALEM, 


AFTER AN ATTACK IN WHICH TWENTY-EIGHT BRITISH TROOPS WERE WOUNDED. 


On November 12, five Stern gang members were killed when troops of the King’s Own 

Scottish Borderers surrounded a secret terrorist training-ground. The following evening ter- 

rorists raided the Ritz café in Jerusalem, first throwing in bombs, and later firing machine 

guns through the windows. There were many soldiers in the café at the time, and twenty-eight 
of the troops were wounded, some very seriously. 








A SYMBOL OF THE MILITARY COUP D ETAT IN SIAM BY WHICH FIELD MARSHAL PHIBUN : j —m 

SONGGRAM SEIZED POWER: AN A.-A. GUN OUTSIDE THE DEFENCE MINISTRY, BANGKOK. BP s 

Early on November 9, as reported in our issue of November 15, Field Marshal “Phibun Songgram, the 

former Premier of Siam, seized power in Bangkok with the aid of Siamese Army units. The new THE MAN WHO DECLARED WAR ON THE ALLIES IN 1942 AND WHO HAS SEIZED POWTrR 
Government has claimed to have definite proof that King Ananda of Siam was assassinated seventeen IN SIAM BY A COUP D'ETAT: FIELD MARSHAL PHIBUN SONGGRAM (CENTRE) PHOTOGRAPHED 


months ago, and has arrested seven persons suspected of complicity in the act. They also claim that 


by their coup d’état they have defeated a plot to overthrow the monarchy, IN THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE IN BANGKOK, 
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SHE FALL OF GERMANY: A us. CORRESPONDENT'S VIEW. 
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By WILLIAM L. SHIRER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—-The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


R. SHIRER is an 


His former book, “ Berlin Diary, 
ing. 
leaders during a period 
from that extraordinary country 
ordinary people, if not by an iron curtain, 
at least by a smoke-screen, penetrated by 
holes through which neutral observers were 
able, occasionally, to say things. 

Germany's defeat and collapse came. 
Had the German problem been solved ? 
“After the war's end I went back to 
Berlin to try to find out. I prowled the 
obscene ruins of the once-proud capital and 
talked with the remnants of the Herren- 
volk. At Nuremberg, amidst the débris 
of the lovely medieval town, I saw the 
surviving leaders of the Nazi gangster world, 
who had wielded such monstrous power 
so arrogantly when last I beheld them, 
finally brought to justice. ° Most important 
of all, I had access to a good part of the 
fourteen hundred tons of secret German 
documents that the Allies had captured 
intact. You will find the essential portions 
of many of them in this book. 

‘I have been content to let the German 
authors tell in their own inimitable words 
the dark and almost unbelievable tale of 
their savagery and deceit. Had these secret 
archives of the German Government been 
destroyed, as the Nazis intended them to 
be, much of the truth about our weird 
period in history would have been buried 
for ever.” 

It is in the later pages of the book, 
in which the German desolation is de- 
scribed and many of those documents 
analysed and quoted, that its main interest 
lies. The first one-third contains a per- 
sonal diary kept mainly in America. The 
general impression it gives is that of 
a mixture of triviality and political im- 
maturity. 

July 1944, for instance, sees the entry: 
‘““My musician friends came over to the 
cottage to play chamber-music and sip 
beer. They played Mozart’s Quartet in 
F Major for oboe and strings—one of 
my great favourites. The oboe-player, a 
youngster from the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, who kept telling me that oboe 
players usually end up in the lunatic 
asylum, was magnificent—and 
quite sane.” A day’s entry 
for December 4, 1944, in Paris, 
consists of: ‘Lunch with 
Yvonne, an old sweetheart of 
eighteen years ago. Time had 
changed her looks remarkably 
little, but it had done a lot 
otherwise to us both I felt . . 
There is a good deal of chatter 
about meals with other journ- 
alists and Mr. Shirer’s broad- 
casts and minor maladies. What 
can this, from Omaha, matter 
to the world: ‘‘ Got through 
the lecture with no mishaps. 
How I hate it, though! Bill 
Jeffers, the Union Pacific head, 
whose daughter had arranged 
the talk for the benefit of her 
school, met me at the station, 
though the train got in at crack 
of dawn’? During the San 
Francisco Conference, when his 
optimism about the future of 
U.N.O. was extreme, his main 
concern seems to have been the 





American journalist who 
4 worked for several years in Berlin before the 
war broke out, and remained there until December 1940. 
was very interest- 
It gave us glimpses of Germany and the Nazi 
in which we were cut off 
and those extra- 
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about 


war 


much like committees, of which we have too many, 
but Freda bludgeoned me into becoming chairman of 
the Friends of the Spanish Republic. We have one 
purpose here only: to keep Franco out. It was the 
committee that gave the luncheon to further that 
purpose, and some hundred of the best correspondents 
here turned out.’’ This reminds me of the old phrase 


who, 


Germans 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM. 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLES FROM THE UNIQUE BARBERINI COLLECTION OF OLD SCIENTIFIC | 
) INSTRUMENTS, RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH: 
\ (ABOVE) AN ARMILLARY SPHERE, OF ITALIAN WORKMANSHIP; AND (BELOW) A TRIGONOMETKE 
\ SURVEYING INSTRUMENT), WITH ITS TOOLED LEATHER CASE, FRENCH, AND DATED 1580. 
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“ waging 
with 
knife and fork.”’ 
General Franco 
after all, 
did not let the 
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in, for o> 
all his MR. WILLIAM L. SHIRER, THE AUTHOR 
dallyings, oF THE BOOK “END OF A BERLIN 
is still in DIARY,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Shirer, who is an American journal- 
the saddle. ist, is ag og oy en s this 
And, a: i. country for his k “ Berlin Diary,” 
aii which appeared in 1941 and recorded 
dence that jis experiencés in Berlin up to Decem- 
the past _ ber 1940, when America was still neutral 
. and Mr. Shirer was foreign correspondent 
may be and Berlin reporter of the Columbia 
overlooked Broadcasting System. His latest book 
records how he “‘ went back to find what 
by _ states- happened after I left... and finally 
men work- the state of the German spirit after 
: defeat and collapse.” 
ing for the 


future, there was Russia present — Russia 
which had been Hitler’s accomplice in the 
first years of the war, which had attacked 
Finland, annexed the Baltic Republics, carted 
hundreds of thousands of Poles into capti- 
vity and even (as Mr. Shirer himself bears 
witness) at one time toyed with the idea 
of joining the Axis, which had begun as 
an ‘“ Anti-Comintern League.”’ 

Journalists should keep their balance 


better. However, when Mr. Shirer gets 
back to Germany he is _ interesting all 
the way. He is an excellent reporter of 


things seen and heard (though his range 
of “contacts” in Allied countries might 
be wider) and his anthology (but ‘‘ anthos ”’ 
is a flower and “ carduology ”’ [a collection 
of thistles}] might be a better term) of 
the criminal documents which the Nazis 
drew up and preserved with such Teutonic 


thoroughness is excellently made and 
has a sinister fascination. Many of 
them will, I think, be new to most 


readers (Mr. Shirer does not, perhaps can- 
not, indicate those, if any, which are 
new to print), and such a monumental 
mass of deliberate and utterly unscru- 
pulous lying, bestial cruelty, and calculated 
aggression against defenceless folk has. 
never been presented to the historian. 
Mr. Shirer’s account of the Nuremberg 
trial is as graphic as any we have had. 

But even in this latter portion it is 
occasionally evident that Mr. Shirer has 
becn swallowing the propaganda of his 
own political faction. 

For instance, his references 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain are 
uniformly inept. He is the 
“naive” Chamberlain, he is 
the “complacent” Chamber- 
lain, but he is possibly, also, 
a Machiavellian Chamberlain 
hoping “that German aggres- 
sion may yet be.turned on 
Russia so that the civilised 
West will be saved.” Munich 
was a “capitulation” and 
“infamous’”’: a ‘‘ dishonour- 
able”” and “sordid” surren- 
der by “a bungling Prime 
Minister.” 

The wisdom of Munich 
may certainly be a matter 
of opinion. But there can 
\ be as little doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain would never have 
' had a united nation behind 
him for a war in 1938, as he 
' had in 1939, as it is that he 

was a strong and honest man, 

a man of peace, but not 








exclusion of certain neutrals, | 
“Fascist Argentina” and 
Spain. 

For example, May 10, 1945: 
“ Presided at a luncheon given 
in honour of Del Vayo. I do not 





*“ End of a Berlin Diary.” By William \ 
L. Shirer. (Hamish Hamilton ; 15s.) \ 


AN ASTROLABE FROM THE BARBERINI COLLECTION, 
THIS WAS USED 300 YEARS AGO FOR WORKING OUT PROBLEMS OF THE RIGHT ASCENSION AND DECLINATION OF THE MEAV ENLY 


WITH ITS ORIGINAL LEATHER CASE. 


BODIES AND THE TIMES OF THEIR RISING AND SETTING. 


The National Maritime Museum has lately had the good fortune to acquire a unique collection of scientific instruments 
which has Francesco 
Barberini a 1679) was a man lk immense 


intact since it was gathered together by Cardinal ini over 


and was the 


WITH THE ARMILLARY SPHERE (ABOVE), 


one prone to cherish illusions. 
By Mr. Shirer’s own admission, 
Hitler really wanted war in 


1938. He had better be com- 
a= mended to Mr. Keith Feiling’s 
collection “Life” for an account of 

Mr. Chamberlain's own atti- 


| tude and his opinion of that 
*“‘ maniac,” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY INDIAN’ EXHIBITION: 
SCULPTURE IN STONE, AND METAL - CASTING. 
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GANESA, THE ELEPHANT-HEADED GOD; BRONZE. SOUTHERN INDIA. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX, 2 FT. 2 INS.) 
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BULL CAPITAL; POLISHED SANDSTONE, RAMPURVA, BIHAR. MAURYAN, 
THIRD CENTURY B.C. (HEIGHT APPROX. 6 FT. 7} INS.) 


The Royal Academy Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, which was due to open 
to the public on November 29, 1947, consists of works of art chiefly from the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. The idea of an Indian exhibition was several times 
discussed before the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, but for various 
reasons it never materialised, though the need for it had long been obvious. The 
present exhibition will prove a revelation to many, as comparatively few people have 
any idea of the scope and importance of Indian art. The only aspect familiar to 








DOUBLE LION CAPITAL; SANDSTONE. GWALIOR FORT. SIXTH-SEVENTH CENTURIES A.D. 
(WIDTH APPROX. 3 FT. 6 INS.) 

















HANUMAN, THE MONKEY GOD; BRONZE, SOUTHERN INDIA, ELEVENTH CENTURY A.D. r 
(HEIGHT APPROX. 2 FT.) t 


most Londoners consists of Mughal paintings, as the London museums possess so 
many fine examples of these. The introduction to the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition includes a short note on the iconography of Hinduism and of 
Buddhism to serve as a guide to visitors unfamiliar with the symbolism; and there is 
also a chronological table. Ganesa or Ganpati, the elephant-headed god, is the off- 
spring of Siva and Parvati, and is worshipped at the outset of every enterprise. 
Hanuman is the monkey god, a central figure in the Radmdyana. 
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A SUB-CONTINENT’S SOUL IN SCULPTURE: 


BUST OF 


YAKSHI ; POLISHED SANDSTONE. DIDARGAN], PATNA, BIHAR. FIRST 


A BEARDED MAN; 


COATED AND FIRED 
MOHENJODARO. SIND. €C. 2400-2000 B.C. (HEIGHT APPROX. 7 


SANDSTONE. 


Ins.) 


STANDING 
MATHURA. 
FIFTH CENTURY A.D. 
HEIGHT APPROX. 
7 FY. 1} IN.) 
Continued.| 
Indian artists were gifted 
with plastic facility, and 
was deeply impressed by 
their vivid sense of 
natural form and their 
capacity for reproducing 
it with accuracy and 
ease, so that the most 
complicated movements 
of figures presented no 
difficulties to them. 
Indian art, however, not 
only possesses great tech- 
nical and zsthetic quali- 
ties, but has deep 
spiritual significance. To 
quote Professor Rawlin- 
son, “It is the visible 
expression of the life, 
thought and_ religious 
experience of the peoples 
of India, and is the key 
to the comprehension of 
what that vast country 
has stood for through 
the ages."’ Two of India’s 
most characteristic art 
forms, sculpture in stone 
and metal-casting, can 
be studied in the Royal 
[Continued in centre. 


BUDDHA; RED 
UNITED PROVINCES. 


On an earlier page we 
give four objects 


from the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition of 
works of art chiefly from 
the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan, and here 
publish a further selec- 
tion of important works 
on view. Professor H. G. 
Rawlinson, C.1.E., Chair- 
man of the Catalogue 
Committee of the Exhibi- 
tion, points out in his 
introduction that the 
enthusiasm for oriental 
art in all its branches, 
which distinguished 
Warren Hastings and 
his contemporaries, gave 
place during the Vic- 
torian era to an apathy 
which, in the case not 
only of the public, but 
of leading art critics, 
amounted to a positive 
distaste. It may be 
remembered that even so 
brilliant an art expert 
as the late Roger Fry 
frankly admitted in one 
of his last lectures that 
he felt this dislike for 
Indian art, although he 
fully appreciated the 
great extent to which 

[Continued below, left. 


WOMAN AND CHILD (DETAIL) ; SAND- 
BHUVANESWAR, 


STONE. 


ORISSA. 


AMAZON PALACE GUAR 
RED SANDSTONE RAILI 


D; 
NG 


PILLAR. KANKALI TILA, 


MATHURA, 


UNITED PRO 


VINCES SECOND CENTUKY | 


A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 2 
10 INS.! 


Continued. ; 

Academy Galleries, and 
no visitor can fail to be 
impressed — some may 
even feel overpowered— 
by the works on view 
there. The exhibits 
range from objects pro- 
duced by the Indus 
Valley civilisation of the 
third millennium B.C. 
down to sculptures and 
bronzes of the late 
medieval period. Pre- 
historic India is repre- 
sented by seals, pottery, 
statuettes and jewellery 
from excavated sites at 
Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro. The rise, after a 
long interval, of stone 
sculpture is illustrated 
by the colossal figure in 
the round from the 
Calcutta Museum, and 
the huge stone bull 
{illustrated on the pre- 
vious page} which 
crowned one of the 


FT. | 


CENTURY B.C. (HEIGHT, WITHOUT BASE, APPROX. 5 FT. 3 INS.) MEDIAVAL, ELEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 











PEDESTAL FOR ALMS-BOWL ; RED SANDSTONE. MAHOLI, MATHURA 
KUSHAN, SECOND CENTURY A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 3 FT.) 


SIVA NATARAJA; BRONZE. TIRUVELANGADU, CHITUR DIST., SARASVATI; MARBLE. BIKANIR, RAJPUTANA. JAIN, TWELFTH- 
MADRAS. C. 1100 A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 3 FT. 9t INS.) THIRTEENTH CENTURIES A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 3 FT. II INS.) 
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WORKS FROM THE R.A. INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


Continued.) 
Hellenic ideals presented ee 
in the Indian idiom, and ; 
is historically interesting 
rather than esthetically 
appealing. The school 
of purely Indian Mathura 
art contemporary with 
Gandhara produced 
graceful female figures 
and. fantastic animals. 
The classical period of 
Indian art is the Gupta 
era, which began in 
320 A.D. and continued 
for nearly 300 years. 
Buddhas of overpower- 
ing majesty, clad in 
transparent draperies, 
characterise this period. 
Medieval Indian sculp- 
ture consists largely of 
bas-reliefs on walls, 
which cannot be moved, 
but the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Indian 
Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy have secured 
fine examples of the 
erotic but deeply religi- 
ous art of the temples 
of Bundelkhand and 
Orissa ; and objects from 
the shrines of Southern 
India. After the 
Muhammaden conquest, 

[Continued below, right. 

















































ANGE!.; MOULDED. TERRA-COTTA, WITH POLISHED SLIP. KHAN 
MAHI. €. FOURTH CENTURY A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 44 INS.) 





2 
CANS 
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KRISHNA GOPALA (WHEN COMPLETE HELD A 
FLUTE TO HIS LIPS) ; WOOD. KANSAT, BENGAL. 
€. SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 










GUARD: GIRL BATHING UNDER A (HEIGHT APPROX. 2 FT.) 
WATERFALL ; RED SAND- , 

ee STONE RAILING PILLAR. KAN- Conttannt.) 
ALI TILA, : the art of sculpture 
-egpionce KALI TILA, MATHURA, UNITED dacinad ta ihe ob: 
CENTURY} PROVINCES. SECOND CEN- continent. Casting by 
is a TURY A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. the cire - perdue process 
2 FT. 5 INS.) in metal is an ancient 
Indian art, which 
monolithic pillars, ap- reached great per- 
es, and parently erected by the fection under the Pala 
il to be Emperor Asoka about Dynasty of Bengal 


e may 257 B.C. at Rampurva, (A.D. 750-1200). Most 


vered— in Bihar. The Yaksha of the images of this 
n view and Yakshini, minor period are of the Bodhi- 
hibits deities acting as door sattva Avalokitesvara 
ts pro- guardians on the door- and his consort, Tara. 
Indus posts of the railing round The finest examples of 
. of the the stupa or relic mound bronze casting, however, 
1 B.C. at Bharhut, in Nagod are the Southern Indian 
es and State, Central India, representations of the 
> late represent the next god Siva in his aspect 

Pre- period. The art of the of Lord of the Dance, 
repre- stupa culminates in the expressing with virile 
ottery, sculptures adorning the power and grace the 
wellery Buddhist edifice at cosmic rhythm. Paint- 
ites at Amaravati (c. A.D. 150- ing and the minor arts 
»henjo- 300). In the first cen- are also represented in 
after a tury B.C. the hybrid the Indian Exhibition ; 
stone cosmopolitan school of and a room is devoted to 
strated art, blended from Graco- East India Company 
Pure in | Roman and _ Buddhist textiles and _ furniture 
n the influences, arose in and paintings by British 
1, and | Gandhara, and  flour- artists in India. 
> bull ished until the sixth 

. WOMAN W N D . * 

shiek pie gsc Poet nt STONE. po eran Ames . rae ie. BRAHMA; GILT BRONZE INLAID WITH COPPER. BRAHMANABAD 
f the [Continued above, right. MEDIAVAL, ELEVENTH CENTURY A.D. (MIRPURKHAS), SIND. €.600 A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 3 FT. 7 INS.) 
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SEATED BUDDHA; PAINTED SANDSTONE. BODHGAYA, BIHAR. 
EARLY FOURTH CENTURY A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 3 FT. 10 INS.) 


AVALOKITESVARA ; SANDSTONE. VISHNUPUR, GAYA, BIHAR. 
ELEVENTH CENTURY A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 3 FT. 7} INS.) 





AVALOKITESVARA ; GILT BRONZE. KURKIHAR, BIHAR, TWELFTH 


ea | CENTURY A.D. (HEIGHT APPROX. 9 INS.) 
3 FT. ; 
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A WAR FACTORY IN LONDON’S UNDERGROUND SYSTEM: HOW A 
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STATION 
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RIVER RODING, 
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ESCALATOR 
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SHELTER GATES 
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ASSEMBLY 


LINES egele) Gm -leley.. ue Am: | -0-1 FA = 


FLOOD WALLS 
MACHINES 


(Tunnel subject to possible 
flooding ) 


'™~ TRE T\VMNNEL BETWEEN REOGRIDGE AND GANTS HILL STATIONS § 


BUILT FOR TRANSPORT, USED AS A VAST AND BOMBPROOF WAR MUNITIONS FACTORY 


The official opening by the Minister of Transport of a section of the Eastern radio and associated equipment for war purposes; and an air-conditioned under 
Extension of the Central Line (London Passenger Transport Board) between ground factory (of somewhat unconventional shape and site) was laid out ir 
Leytonstone and Gants Hill (Ilford), which has been arranged for December 12, nearly five miles of running tunnel (single 12-{t..diameter tube), and, with th: 
will bring back many memories to thousands of workpeople and reveal to a very addition of three stations (at Wanstead, Redbridge and Gants Hill), comprised < 
much larger public an interesting story of wartime improvisation. This tunnel total floor space of 300,000 aq. ft. Intermediate points of entry at Cambridgs 
was almost completed when the outbreak of war suspended operations, and in Park and Danehurst Gardens were constructed, so that no one had to walk 
1942, as our diagrammatic drawing shows, it was converted and used by the more than a quarter of a mile to work and lifts were installed at these two 
Plessey Company, Ltd. of Ilford, for the manufacture of aircraft components, | points, while at the stations the normal escalators were in use. A miniature 
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TUBE TUNNEL BECAME A FIVE-MILE-LONG MUNITIONS WORKSHOP. 
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AIRCRAFT PUMPS BEING ASSEMBLED UNDERGROUND IN ‘REDBRIDGE. 
? ' ie STATION. 3 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINE SHOP 
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THE Starve RAILWAY WHICH RAN THROUGHOUT THE 


TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 


ORY 

under railway (illustrated in one of the insets) of 18-in. gauge extended throughout the | four years the works operated day and night and the number of workers at the 

out in tunnels for the transport of raw materials, finished components, and, in cases of peak period was about 4000. The stations were used for offices, stores and first 

ith the necessity, for passengers. Many thousands of tons of concrete were used to aid, and emergency flood-gates were constructed in the tunnel below the River 

prised < provide the factory floor, which was laid in such a position as at once to give Roding, in case aerial bombing should cause any infiltration of the water into the 
tunnel. Many millions of components were produced, among them being aircraft 
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maximum floor space without restricting head-room, and also to provide space 
beneath for the distribution of conditioned air and the extraction of foul air. 
The head-room thus provided was 9 ft. 3 ins. in the centre of the tunnel. The 
factory was completed in March 1942 and was in use until 1946. During these 


pumps, cartridge engine starters and breeches, aircraft wiring components, radio 
components, magnetos, field telephones, gear-cutting tools, gear levers and other 
components for armoured cars, shell fuses and so forth. 
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THE FIRST PART OF THE ROYAL HONEYMOON. 


LOL ALMOND BLOND AEDT ADA ONAN AE Pane MMMUATATENNNOEHHRCTOUAL HIE Sneeeneanp mene: AAO EME EERE 
IN THE GARDENS OF BROADLANDS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WITH HER PET CORGI. 
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} ARM-IN-ARM IN THE GROUNDS OF THEIR HONEYMOON HOME: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER HUSBAND. 5, 4 GREETED BY CANON W. H. B. CORBAN: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE 
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The weather during the first part of the Royal honeymoon was fine enough | pictures are to every bride and bridegroom. On the Friday the Duke of wit 
to allow Princess Elizabeth and her husband to sit in the garden at Broad- Edinburgh drove his wife round the estate in a jeep which Earl Mountbatten | alo 
lands when studying the photographs of their wedding, historic documents to uses as a shooting-brake, and on the Monday the Royal pair had a ride on who 
all the world, and of as great a personal interest to the Royal pair as such two of his polo ponies. After church on Sunday they went for a walk | Corl 
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THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES AT BROADLANDS. 
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SOME OF THE MANY PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEIR WEDDING. 
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A STROLL IN THE GROUNDS OF BROADLANDS, AFTER CHURCH: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER HUSBAND. 


BETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON ARRIVAL AT ROMSEY ABBEY. 


ARRIVING AT ROMSEY ABBEY FOR MORNING SERVICE ON NOVEMBER 23: THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
a vt Se ao eee Ween: aii aussananian pn atest researc 


| with the Princess's Corgi. They drove to morning service at Romsey Abbey 
along the half-mile of country roads lined with cheering crowds, many of 

| whom had come from great distances to greet them. Canon W. H. B. 
Corban, Vicar of Romsey, received them at the Abbey and they were 


escorted to seats at the head of the nave, as they had expressed a wish to 
attend as ordinary members of the congregation. The Princess wore her 
going-away hat and coat of love-in-the-mist blue. On another page we give 
a photograph showing the crowds in Romsey Abbey churchyard. 
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ASSEMBLED TO GREET THE ROYAL PAIR: THE CROWDS AT ROMSEY ABBEY. 
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AN EXPRESSION OF LOYAL INTEREST WHICH, NEVERTHELESS, DEPRIVED PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
OF HONEYMOON PRIVACY: CROWDS IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ROMSEY ABBEY ON NOVEMBER 23. 


The congregation numbered over 1000, and the churchyard was thronged with people. 
From early morning, cars, motor-cycles and bicycles brought visitors to the town, 
and special buses wsre run from neighbouring towns to bring people anxious to 
greet the young couple with warmth and heartfelt enthusiasm. 


There was no special ceremony when Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
made their first public appearance after their wedding by attending morning service 
at Romsey Abbey on Sunday, November 23, but large crowds assembled to see 
them arrive and the streets of Romsey were crowded when the Royal pair left. 





ENJOYING THE TRADITIONAL HONEYMOON PRIVACY FOR WHICH 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and her husband, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, spent 


the first part of their honeymoon at Broadlands, the country seat of Earl and 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma. They returned to London on November 26, and 
travelled to Scotland that night en route for Birkhall, the Deeside house on the Royal 
estate where they are passing the second part of the honeymoon. Our beautiful 
photograph shows that, in spite of the enthusiasm which brought many thousands of 
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THEY HAVE SINCE ASKED: THE PRINCESS AND HER HUSBAND. 


people to Romsey Abbey on Sunday, November 23, in the hope of catching a glimpse 
of the bride and bridegroom in church, the Royal pair were able to enjoy quiet 
country pursuits at Broadlands, undisturbed by crowds, however loyal and affectionate. 
Princess Elizabeth's pet Corgi went with her on the wedding trip and may be seen enjoying 
his exercise in the Broadlands woods. T.R.H. expressed appreciation of the loving interest 
shown by their fellow countrymen ; but it was intimated that they desire privacy in Scotland. 
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iS big fact that constitutional government 
is being restored in Malta is in itself of 
considerable interest. No one in the United 
Kingdom, whatever his or her politics, will 
fail to wish the venture well. The events of 
the war, the splendid defence of the island, 
its contribution to victory in the Mediter- 
ranean, all have combined to bring it and its 
people closer to us and to make us regard it 
with sentiments warmer than ever before. 
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AFTERMATH OF 
RETURN TO A CONSTITUTION 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 





WAR: 
IN MALTA. 


Dec. 6, 1947 


politics—in which support for or opposition 
to the base may become the weapons of party 
strife—and economic considerations all play 


their part. Friction may easily be created by 
them, and both sides may be led in the heat 
of controversy to say or do things which they 
will afterwards regret. In the case of Malta, 
it is incontestable that she would have become 
Italian had she not been a British base, and 
that this would have had a most unfortunate, 








This restoration of the constitution appears, however, to 
afford material for some reflection upon the relations 
between strategy and politics as exemplified in countries 
or territories where bases have been established by Great 
In some cases there may be a bitter conflict 
between’ strategic interests and political circumstances. 
Such a conflict is not necessarily always brought about by 
In Palestine, for example, 
where we are abandoning what was an invaluable base 


Powers. 


local objection to the base. 


because political conditions are intolerable, 
this is not due so much to the desire of 
either the Jews or the Arabs to be rid of 
us as to the opposition of the two peoples 
and the difference between their aspirations 
for the future of the country. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, there exists a national 
opposition to the continued maintenance 
of British forces in the country, and one 
which cannot be disregarded. 

The case of Malta differs from both of 
these. The people of this overcrowded 
little island, the most thickly-populated 
territory in Europe, is homogeneous. On 
the face of it, it appeared probable that 
the grant of a constitution would prove a 
success. Malta was proud of the fact that 
she had become a member of the British 
Empire not by force but by choice. 
Hardly any Maltese shouted ‘‘ Get out 
of Malta!” as the Egyptians shouted 
“Get out of Egypt!” It did not seem 
probable that the interests of Malta would 
find themselves in conflict with the interests 
of the base, which included a well-equipped 
dockyard vital to the British Mediterranean 
Fleet. In fact, however, the importance 
of the latter was so great that the system 
of government became something near to 
a diarchy, and that is one of the most 
fragile of systems. Finally, as we recall 
all too well, it broke down, and con- 
stiutional rights were withdrawn. It can 
hardly be doubted that they would have 
been restored earlier than they have been 
but for the war, but it is arguable that 
the restoration would have been attended 
with less promise than is now the case, 
and that the war, which has brought few 
positive benefits, has at least brought 
this, that the two peoples now understand 
each other better, and that certain of the 
suspicions which clouded their relations 
have been removed. 

The factor which the optimists under- 
rated when the constitution in Malta was 
inaugurated for the first time was the 


at the blackest period, the trials shared, the common 
achievement, brought about a reversal of sentiment, which 
was accentuated by the admiration of the people of our 
country for the Maltese. Even the isolation which was 
the lot of the Maltese troops and civilians and of the British 
portion of the garrison, provided a new bond. It is quite 
likely that Maltese politics will again prove stormy, but 
it is reasonable to hope that they will not again deteriorate 
to the standard of the bad old days. 
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the association a benefit. 
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“ THIS OVERCROWDED LITTLE ISLAND, THE MOST THICKLY - POPULATED TERRITORY IN 
EUROPE ...”: A MAP OF MALTA, G.C., WHERE RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT HAS RECENTLY 


BEEN RESTORED; SHOWING ITS SIZE COMPARED WITH GREATER LONDON. 
In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the restoration of constitutional government in Malta 
and pays tribute to its people, whose steadfastness and fortitude in World War II. was recognised by the 
award of the George Cross to the island in 1942. The letters patent granting Malta a new constitution were 
promulgated on February 26, 1939, but later these constitutional rights were withdrawn. In July 1943 it 
was announced in the House of Commons that responsible government would be restored after the war, and 
in January 1945 the Nationa! Assembly met to consider the details of a new constitution. On November 10 
this year the Duke of Gloucester inaugurated Malta’s new constitution by opening the Legislative Assembly. 


perhaps a calamitous, effect upon the course of the war. 
But it will not suffice to tell the Maltese that. 
to be assured also that no legitimate political aspirations 
will be denied, that the interests of the base will not be 


They want 


interpreted, that they will not be penalised 
state of the British Empire, but rather find 
Our past record in this respect 
too good, notably in the West Indies, where 


we have had to pay in dissatisfaction and unrest the price 


of former selfishness and neglect. It 
would be much more dangerous to make 
mistakes of that sort now than it was 
half a century ago. 

The great wars illustrate the perils of 
unbridled nationalism, but it is none the 
less the fact that they are followed by an 
exaggeration of the nationalistic spirit. 
This has been seen in its most astonishing 
manifestations in Asia, where countries 
have been in Japanese occupation or 
even closely influenced by the Japanese 
successes, as there is no doubt India was. 
There the spirit aroused has been one of 
opposition to the European and impatience 
with his political control or economic in- 
fluence. But the heightening of nationalist 
sentiment has not been peculiar to Asia. 
Weak and undeveloped peoples, who 
have no prospect of defending themselves 
against an aggressor equipped with the 
resources of modern industry, are none 
the less determined to work out their 
own destinies. To the Great Power which 
says, “‘ Partnership with me and the grant 
of defence facilities to me will insure your 
safety,’’ they are inclined to retort, ‘“‘ That 
is a matter for me to decide, and I prefer 
to take my chance without you.” As I 
pointed out in articles I wrote here on 
Commonwealth defence some time ago, 
this is one of the major difficulties with 
which the military planner is faced to- 
day. For him it is a serious matter to 
sink millions of pounds in the equipment 
of a station and then have to leave most 
of it behind. Even if shipping is available 
to move it, it may lose a great deal of its 
value as a result of the transfer elsewhere. 

And yet it remains the fact that with- 
out oversea bases our country’s strength 
would be reduced to a fraction of what it 
had been. Our links with the Dominions 
would be severed in time of war. The 
whole system of the Commonwealth could 
scarcely survive. And this is equally 
true of both types of base—which may 





influence of Italy. Maltese students got 

their learning in Italian universities and Maltese 
priests were trained in Italian seminaries. It used 
to be said that every Maltese bridegroom who 
could spend {20 on his honeymoon took his 
bride to Italy. Italian literature was widely 
read. And, particularly under the Fascist régime, 
and most of all when it became hostile to Britain, 
the Italians exploited the influence which these 
circumstances afforded them. They carried out 
a skilful propaganda in favour of Italian culture 
and the Italian language, generally refraining 
from advocating that Malta should become 
Italian, because they knew that the Maltese 
gloried in their nationality, and that, in the 
main, they did not love the Italians. Being a 
sensitive people, much more so than the Germans, 
the Italians realised that even their strongest 
professed friends in Malta had little real regard 
for them, but they also realised that, even if 
they served only as a stick with which to beat 
the British, their ends were none the less served 
by stirring up hostility to the occupying Power. 
At the same time, certain clerical influences in 
Italy, generally honest in intention and not fairly 
to be accused of collaboration with Fascism, 
none the less contributed to the opposition to 
the British wherever it was to be found, and 
also to the exacerbation of the party differences 
in internal Maltese politics. 

By no means all the trouble was due to Italian 
influence. Like other countries which have 
followed the same path, the Maltese took all too 
easily to party politics, without the leaven of 
toleration which alone permits them to work 
smoothly. Nor were the British without blame. 
The forces stationed at Malta made little attempt 
to understand the islanders and established few 


contacts with them. They were not unfriendly ~ 


so much as uninterested, but one attitude is almost 
as galling as the other. Yet the withdrawal of 
the constitution was due to a very large extent 
to internal strife, lack of toleration, and, indeed, 
terrorisation of electors. 
considerable anti-British sentiment. 


more extreme nationalists with the Italian Fascists appeared 
dangerous to the security of the island, and in face of the 
increased threat constituted by war, certain of their leaders 
were deported. At the opening of the war there existed 
in Malta and Gozo serious dissatisfaction and in some 
cases disaffection. The desperate situation of the islands 


It brought with it for the first time 
The relations of the 
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““IN THE CASE OF MALTA, IT IS INCONTESTABLE THAT SHE WOULD HAVE BECOME 
ITALIAN HAD SHE NOT BEEN A BRITISH BASE, AND THAT THIS WOULD HAVE 


HAD A MOST UNFORTUNATE, PERHAPS A CALAMITOUS, EFFECT UPON THE COURSE 


OF THE WAR”: 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF MALTA AT 


Malta, which was described during the war as an unsinkable aircraft-carrier, is in a key position 


guarding the approaches to the Eastern Mediterranean. The island is 17} miles lo’ 
and, with the neighbouring island of Gozo, has a total area of 121 square miles. 


by 82 wide, 
he estimated 


civil population in December 1945 was 286,596. The island was annexed to the British Crown, 


with the consent of its inhabitants, by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, 


Wherever there exists a military base held by a nation 
of different race, whether or not the territory forms part 
of the base-holder’s dominions, problems of this sort will 
arise. It has not been possible to exclude them even in 
the case of bases of the United States established in terri- 
tories, such as Newfoundland, over which the base-holder 
exercises no political control, though there they aie of a 
somewhat different nature. National aspirations, internal 


be combined, as they were in the case of 
Malta: the operational type, from which fighting 
ships and aircraft are enabled to operate close 
to the desired scene of action; and the admin- 
istrative type, where they can be fuelled, supplied 
and repaired. Perhaps one may say that the 
repair facilities are the least vital when one 
remembers how in the late war damaged British 
warships were repaired in the yards of the 
United States; but this happened only because 
our circumstances were so bad, and it occasioned 
periods of absence from the Fleet which we 
could not easily afford. Even then, secondary 
administrative bases, where the ships could be 
fuelled and supplied and some partial repairs 
could be carried out, were needed before they 
made their way to the United States. Where 
aircraft are concerned their increased range may 
diminish the number of bases required, but it still 
remains true that the aircraft most effective in 
combat are those with the shortest range. Besides, 
this country is too vulnerable for us to base all 
our available aircraft strength upon its airfields. 
There is no easy or ready-made solution of the 
problem I have set out. Each case has to be dealt 
with on its merits. In some cases a first-class 
base will have to be given up and replaced by one 
which does not meet requirements nearly so well 
because political considerations make the former 
untenable. This task of making the best of 
things is that of the professional soldier, sailor 
and airman. But the task of the statesman is still 
more important and difficult. From him is de- 
manded tact, courage, vision, sincerity, as well 
as persuasiveness. He needs, too, the backing of 
his country, so that he would do well to take it 
into his confidence, so far as this is possible 
without offending the susceptibilities of the people 
with whom he is dealing. An Indian politician 
is said to have replied to Sir Stafford Cripps 
when he took out the Government’s proposals at 
a time when it seemed that the Japanese might 
conquer India: “ You're offering me a cheque 


on a bankrupt house.” States, great or small, which get 
such an impression of us are not likely to co-operate 
with us in defence enthusiastically. Fortunately, there 


are many which feel more confidence in our future. 


But 


weakness, and still less lack of spirit, are not easily pardoned 


in international affairs. 
be strong and spirited. 


If we want co-operation we must 
If we are not, we shall lose the 


co-operation, and then be weaker than ever. 
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THE ROYAL COMMAND FILM SHOW: 


ROYALTY AND FILM-STARS SEE AN 
AMERICAN FILM, “THE BISHOP’S WIFE.” 





ALEXIS SMITH WITH HER L.toR) PRINCESS MAF 











HUSBAND, CRAIG STEVENS. OF RUMANIA: HM. the QUEEN; HM. the KING 


REX HARRISON WITH HIS 
WIFE,LIt dt PALMER . 




















MARGARET LOCKWOOD 


A ROYAL OCCASION: THE KING AND QUEEN, AND FAMOUS FILM-STARS, AT A COMMAND FILM PERFORMANCE. 


Large crowds gathered in Leicester Square on November 25 when the King and 
Queen, with King Michael of Rumania, the Queen of Denmark, and Princess Margaret 
attended the Royal Command film performance at the Odeon Cinema, Leicester 
Square. The party occupied an open box decorated with white and bronze chrysan- 
themums in the centre of the Royal circle. The Queen wore a crinoline-style gown 
of ivory satin. Princess Margaret was in pink satin and, like the Queen, wore an 
ermine wrap. Among the audience were famous British and American film person- 
alities, a number of whom took part in a “ live’’ show. An American film, ‘‘ The 


Bishop's Wife," was the chief event of the evening. In this attractive Christmas 
story about a bishop who is trying to raise money to build a cathedral, Cary Grant 
plays the part of an angel, David Niven is the bishop, and Loretta Young is the bishop’s 
wife. A colour film of the Royal wedding was also shown. After the performance, 
which was in aid of the Cinematograph Trade Benevolent Fund, the King and 
Queen talked with the players who had appeared on the stage, and the King ex- 
changed jokes with Mr. Bob Hope, who presented to Princess Margaret, for Princess 
Elizabeth, an album of signed photographs of Hollywood personalities. 




















THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
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CHARLIE STILL MY DARLIN’! 
HAPLIN, in “ Monsieur Verdoux,” has been very wrongly described as indescribable. 
. In one of his pan at least he has been very accurately described in a novel called 
* Nicholas Nickleby ”’ : 
“ There, get to your work, child, and put the things in order, do,” said Madame Mantalini. 

While Kate was wondering within herself what these symptoms of unusual vexation “portended, 
Mr. Mantalini put the tips of his whiskers, and, by degrees, his head, through the half-open door, and 
cried, in a soft voice— 

“Is my life and soul there?” 

“No,” replied his wife. 

“ How can it say so, when it is blooming in the front room like a little rose in a demnition flower-pot ? ” 
urged Mantalini. “‘ May its poppet come in and talk ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Madame ; “ you know I never allow you here. Go along!” 

The poppet, however, encouraged perhaps by the relenting tones of this reply, ventured to rebel, and, 
stealing into the room, made towards Madame Mantalini on tiptoe, blowing her a kiss as he came along. 

“ Why will it vex itself and twist its little face into bewitching nut-crackers ?” said Mantalini, putting 
his left arm round the waist of his life and soul, and drawing her towards him with his right. 

“ Oh, I can't bear you,” replied his wife. 

This catches not only the preposterous charm but the 
precise technique of Verdoux, the mass-murderer, especi- 
ally in his approach to Madame Grosnay, one of his richest 
and most buxom victims. (And let it be said at once that 
Isobei Elsom gives a capital, yielding and melting 
performance of ‘‘ Madame Mantalini.’’) 

Chaplin himself has allowed that his new character is 
built out of an extensive study of Wainewright (the 
murderer-critic who was the first to use strychnine 
and was at one time the friend of Lamb and 
Macready) and the far more recent Landru, the French 
“ Bluebeard.” Thomas Griffiths Wainewright happens to 
be my own “ favourite murderer,” and I must say that 
I can see in Verdoux nothing whatever of Wainewright 
except the dandyism, the regard for cats and the disregard 
for human suffering, and a certain fastidiousness that goes 
with the dandyism. Verdoux, in his promiscuity in 
murdering, is much more like both Landru and G. J. 
Smith (of brides-in-the-bath notoriety), and in his appear- 
ance he is the most engaging mixture of a well-groomed 
Mantalini and that old familiar Charlie who keeps, as it 
were, seeping through. 

When Henri Verdoux counts each latest haul of bank- 
notes, with incredible celerity and excruciating fun, his 
eyes are practically closed in concentration on the task 
and his eyebrows have shot up well above the middle of 
his brow, till the precise moment when the counting is 
done and they shoot down again. When, again, he sits 
in a rowing-boat with another intended victim (the 
explosive and amusing Martha Raye) and is very 
nearly caught in action by her when she turns round 
to find him making a noose out of a rope’s end, it is 
the old Charlie and not the new Verdoux who wriggles 
with a brilliant, disarming smile, presses both hands 
between his knees, and then falls backward and over- 
board himself in an ecstasy of murderous adoration. 

But these are only occasional and, I am quite sure, . 
accidental glimpses of the old Charlie. For the most 
part, Verdoux is worked out meticulously as a brand- 
new character—debonair, conscienceless, calculating, 
generous, cool, assured, and bland with a blandness. 
A grower of roses, a devoted though hardly-ever-at- 
home husband and father, he is at once tranquil and 
collected and lightning-swift in his movements and 
decisions when he suddenly has to move and decide. 
Chaplin has made the film wholly, and has even com- 
posed his own original music (as he did in “‘ Modern 
Times *’). The history of Verdoux on the screen has, 
in consequence, much of the incalculability and 
impulsiveness of Chaplin himself. It has been most 
erratically “ cut.”” Where it falters, it becomes naive 
to the verge of badness. Where it is inspired and 
runs on, it is a work of sheer genius. I gather in my 
travels and over-hearings that the younger sort of 
intelligent film-goer tends to find it all a pain-in-the- 
neck ; and that the older sort, missing all the time 
the old and glorious Charlie, tends to find it all a sad 
disappointment. For me, who am neither young nor 
old, Monsieur Verdoux is a new creation and a new 
joy. Ihave already seen him twice, and I shall renew 
his acquaintance. I shall, no doubt, regard certain 
sequences as more deplorable than ever, and deplore 
certain palpable back-cloth settings as more regret- 
table than ever. I shall once again marvel how a 


TO-DAY : CHARLIE CHAPLIN AS MON- 
SIEUR VERDOUX : A BRAND-NEW 
CHARACTER, “‘ DEBONAIR, CONSCIENCE- 
LESS, CALCULATING, GENEROUS, COOL, 
ASSURED AND BLAND.... A DEVOTED 
THOUGH HARDLY-EVER-AT-HOME 
HUSBAND AND FATHER.” 
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YESTERDAY : 
APPEARED IN “THE GOLD RUSH”; THE 
FAMILIAR TRAMP-LIKE FIGURE IN BAGGY, 
ILL-FITTING TROUSERS, BOWLER-HATTED, 
CARRYING A WALKING-STICK, ANDTHE OWNER: . 
OF THE MOST EXPRESSIVE EYEBROWS AND 'S outstanding. 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN IN THE ROLE OF A PROMISCUOUS MURDERER: HENRI VERDOUX (CHARLIE 





man of genius can make the culmination of his film 
a message of such little sense and logic—the message 
that private murder is justifiable in a world which 
lets itself be dragged into mass-murdering on a 
wholesale scale. Verdoux goes to the guillotine arti- 
culating such a message. He also utters something 
very like an equivalent of the poet Heine’s alleged 
last utterance : “* Diew me pardonnera—c’est son m#tier!"’ For the curé says to him: “‘ May 
the Lord have mercy on your soul!’ And he replies, with Chaplinesque shrug, ‘‘ Why not, 
it belongs to Him!” 
little man who has done to death a dozen ageing and defenceless women: “I am at peace 
with God—my conflict is with Man.” Murderers, it is true, come away with such statements. 
But they should not, as here, be given the false impressiveness of oracular utterance. Far 
more in the Chaplinesque character is the little man swallowing a noggin of rum for the first 
time in his life, shrugging his shoulders, and shuffling off, crisply, to his patient guillotine. 

Essentially and at heart I resent hardly anything in this film, enjoy almost all of it 
hugely and joyously, and miss nothing whatever in Chaplin’s own performance except— 
and this is indeed important !—any hint of that pathos 
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creation and a new joy.” 


ATTEMPTS TO SELL THE HOUSE OF HIS LATE 
VICTIM TO A PROSPECTIVE ONE, MME: GROSNAY (ISOBEL ELSOM), WHILE THE HOUSE 
AGENT (RIGHT) WATCHES HIS CLIENT. 

Our film critic, Mr. Alan Dent, has enjoyed the new film, “‘ Monsieur Verdoux,’’ which 
Charlie Chaplin has produced, written and directed himself, besides playing the title-réle. 
Mr. Dent says, “ For me, who am neither young nor old, Monsieur Verdoux is a new 
Miss Isobel Elsom, an English 
of the cast, who “ gives a capital, yielding and melting performance.” 
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He also has hereabouts the very singular observation coming from a - 
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SOME VARIOUS ASPECTS OF ART. 

ROM time to time students of British art have delighted in some slim books, authori- 
tatively written, beautifully illustrated in colour as well as monochrome, and made 
available at a price well within the reach of all. Six of these volumes, which belong to 
the well-known “ Britain in Pictures’ Series, each dealing with a particular aspect of our 
native art, have now been assembled in one volume under the general title, “‘ Aspects of 
British Art ’’ (Collins; 21s.). It thus becomes possible to gain a comprehensive idea of 
the greatness of our tradition and the wide range of our artists. Merely to glance through 
the illustrations—there are 48 in colour and 127 in black and white—is to see that Michael 
Ayrton makes no empty boast in his Introduction when he says we have a unique tradition. 
As indicative of this, he points out that “‘ the ferocity of Gillray, the poetry of Palmer, 
the lyrical dignity of Gainsborough, the magnificent exactness of Stubbs, Cotman’s sensi- 
tivity, Cozens’s invention and Blake’s supernormality are among the components of 
British art.” As for the actual essays, John Piper writes on romantic artists and David 
Low on cartoonists, John Russell on portrait painters and H. J. Paris on painters in water- 
colour, Mr. Ayrton on drawings and Major Guy Paget on sporting pictures. Here, then, 
is a book packed with information, one that constitutes a graphic and interesting 
introduction to the various phases of British art. 

It is a welcome thing to have the beauties of the 
world of art brought into our very homes. For the 
majority it is not always possible, even at the best of 
times, to travel to France to see the glories of the stained 
glass which is such a feature of the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Bourges, Le Mans, Poitiers, Sens and Amiens, or to visit 
Rome, Naples, Milan and Ravenna to enjoy the mar- 
vellous mosaics to be found there. It may not always be 
possible to delight in those examples of Persian painting 
and Chinese art which are to be found in our museums, 
let alone the private collections. Consequently, it is 
good to know that the House of Batsford is including in 
its Iris Colour Books four works dealing with these par- 
ticular subjects, and that the main feature of such works 
is full-page reproductions in colour. So we have: 
“ Stained Glass of the XIIth and XIIIth Centuries from 
French Cathedrals,’’ ‘“‘ Early Christian Mosaics from the 
IVth to the VIIth Centuries,’ “ Persian Painting '’ and 
“ Art of the Far East ’’ (Batsford ; 16s. each). 

The first of the four is introduced by Dr. G. G. 
Coulton, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who 
points out that the French cathedrals were scarcely ever 
monastic, as ours so often were. Consequently, ‘‘ these 
windows were in all probability wrought entirely by 
laymen, with wives and children of their own in the 
world.” Just how the craftsmen wrought is explained 
by Marcel Aubert, member of the Institut de France, in 
a short essay on the evolution and technique of early 
stained glass. But while the text is most welcome, it is 
the nineteen large plates which give joy to the beholder. 
Produced by direct photographic process from the original 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN AS HE windows, under the supervision of Dr. Hans Zbinden, of 
Berne, their colouring is magnificent : that showing the 
great rose window in the north transept at Amiens 


Equally fine are the reproductions in _ the 
volume on early Christian mosaics. According to 
W. F. Volbach, Curator, Museo Sacro at the 
Vatican, the first great purely Christian apse 
mosaic which has been preserved is that of Santa 
Pudenziana in Rome, which dates from the end 
of the fourth century. One of the most important 
monuments of mosaic art in Italy is the mausoleum 
of the daughter of Theodosius the Great in 
Ravenna, and the selectors have done well to 
devote two of the fourteen plates to it. 

The Curator of Oriental Antiquities at the British 
neg ag Basil Gray, has written the introduction 

“Persian Painting.’”” He says—and the illus- 
mee bear him out—that the most striking and 
peculiar gift of the Persian style is its use of colour. 
It is interesting to see how the style has developed 
from the earlier work, which dates from A.D. 1237 
and has certain affinities with the stained glass of 
our ancient cathedrals. 

Some three years before the war an exhibition was 
held at Burlington House which did much to further 
the appreciation of Chinese art in this country. 
Even so, only a few examples from the best Japanese 
collections—and Chinese paintings have been 
collected for centuries with enthusiasm in Japan— 
could be shown. In his Introduction to “ Art of 
the Far East,”” Laurence Binyon says that the fifteen 
reproductions in the book come from such collections 
belonging to temples or private owners in Japan. 
They will renew the delight of those who were able 
to visit Burlington House and enkindle enthusiasm 
in those who can now study these delightful pictures 
of flowers, animals and landscape for the first time. 
That being so, a new edition of Arnold Silcock’s 
valuable work, ‘* An Introduction to Chinese Art and 

History -’ (Faber; 12s. 6d.), comes most appropriately to hand. Here is a successful 

attempt “ to provide a simple picture of the environment and the age-long development 

of a great people and a noble art.’’ Here we have the vast and lovely panorama 
of Chinese art unrolled before us from the dawn of history to the twentieth century. 
Another welcome reprint is Donald Smith’s ‘‘ Old Furniture and Woodwork ’’ (Bats- 
ford; 7s. 6d.). Again we have no dry-as-dust text-book, but one which tells in delightful 
and easily-assimilated manner the life-stories of some of the most important kinds of 
furniture that have kept man company for many years. 
Have you ever drunk Este-Este, Priniac, Beeswing Port, Capillaire or Geen whisky ? 
The names are to be found in “ The Book of the Wine-Label,’’ by N. M. Penzer (Home 
and Van Thal; 21s.), a work on what must be a 
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actress, is a prominent member 





little-known subject to most people. Quite a biblio- 





which, even more than tHe fun, was the kernel of the 
older Charlie. I miss the unforgettable sympathy and 
solicitude that Charlie showed to Jackie Coogan in 
“ The Kid.” I miss the heartbreak of his refusal to 
be heartbroken when no guest arrived at his little 
supper-party in “‘ The Gold Rush.” But, of course, 
it would be just plain silly to assume from 
“Monsieur Verdoux,” which is, after all, a study 
of a murderer, that this great comedian, while 
retaining his power to tickle us, has lost any of 


application to the Publisher, 








AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to ““ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
“The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


graphy has grown up since 1920, when an article in 
a trade paper listed some 300 wine and spirit labels 
at the London Museum. Mr. Penzer has gone most 
thoroughly into his subject. He tells how the silver 
specimens of Queen Anne’s time were to find rivals in 
beautiful examples in Battersea enamel. Porcelain, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, gold, silver, Delft, 
Wedgwood and Sheffield plate have all been exnployed 
for the purpose, and the variety of the many types 











his power to move us. ALAN Dent. 


and designs is amazing. W. R. CALVERT. 
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THE BLACKLEADED STOVE OF 1875, WITH ITS MANTELSHELF CLUTTERED 





THE STOVE OF 1930—NEAT IN DESIGN, WITH A SURFACE WHICH DOES NOT REQUIRE 


BLACKLEADING, AND SET AGAINST A SIMPLE BACKGROUND. 

The 22nd Building Exhibition, and the first since 1938, was recently held in the 
Grand and National Halls at Olympia. There were 371 exhibitors, including five 
Government departments, and many of their displays were designed not only to 
appeal to potential trade buyers but the general public as well. Among these 
was the series of stoves illustrated on this page which stressed the point made by 
the exhibitor that ‘“‘ A stove is not just an ornament. It is an essential piece of 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEARTH, 1875-1947: 
A FEATURE OF THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


WITH 
ORNAMENTS AND SET AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF HEAVILY PATTERNED WALLPAPER. 


Pienaar seen 
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THE STOVE OF 1890: SIMPLER IN DESIGN YET STILL 
ORNAMENT RATHER THAN AN _ ESSENTIAL PIECE OF 


CONSIDERED TO BE 
HOUSEHOLD EOUIPMENT. 


THE STOVE OF 1946-47: EASY TO KEEP CLEAN, EFFICIENT IN USE AND AN ATTRACTIVE 


ADDITION TO THE ROOM. ITS MODERN SURROUNDINGS ARE QUIET AND DIGNIFIED. 
household equipment.” The blackleaded stove of 1875, with its draped and overloaded 
mantelshelf, made an amusing contrast to that of the present day. The same 
method was adopted by the L.C.C. in an exhibit which showed a typical backyard 
of 1910 compared with back premises as they are visualised for 1950. One of the 
greatest developments since the last exhibition, prefabrication both in relation to 
separate processes and complete structures, was apparent in many of the exhibits. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


SPEED ON LAND. ; 


F we examine, however cursorily, the shapes of the speediest birds, fishes and land animals, 
it is readily clear that the requirements in the first two are different from those of the 
third. In animals moving on land streamlining plays a markedly smaller part than it does 
in those that travel through the air or through water, and it is obvious that the problems 
concerned with speed on land are substantially different from those involved in speed through 
air or in water. The first essential for speed in terrestrial animals seems to reside in the 
length of leg. A simple example can be seen in comparing the build of a cheetah, the 
fastest land animal, with that of the closely-related leopard. In general outlines the two 
are similar ; the one marked difference is in the length of the leg proportionately to the body. 
Coupled with the length of leg, the next essential is lightness of body, and to emphasise 
this we may use a comparison which verges on the reductio ad absurdum, the hippopotamus 
and the greyhound. The former, with its short legs and tremendously bulky body, so 
bulky that the animal will not carry it if it can avoid doing 
so, preferring to slide its belly on its native mud, is the 
personification of lazy, leisurely progress. The greyhound, 
on the other hand, is marked by its slender, but propor- 
tionately long, legs and a spare torso with no superfluous 
flesh or bone. No doubt there is some argument in favour 
of speaking of a greyhound as streamlined. If the shape 
of the head and muzzle and a cross-section of the torso 
are examined, similarities are seen with the outlines of 
the fastest fishes and the fastest birds, but in general 
terms streamlining is not so obvious. 

It is instructive to compare also the shape, particularly 
of the legs, of a cheetah and a greyhound. There is a 
strong similarity, but the head and torso of a cheetah are 
even less suggestive of streamlining than those of a grey- 
hound, although it is our fastest land animal and can 
attain speeds well in excess of those of the greyhound. 

Speed in animals has for us an interest which is mainly 
academic ; to the animals themselves it is a matter of 
severely practical interest. To the hunter a little more 
turn of speed may mean the difference between plenty and 
starvation ; to the hunted, the difference between life and 
quick death. A hare cannot outrun a greyhound, but it 
can and often does outmanceuvre it. In the strictly 
practical sense, speed and manceuvrability may have 
equal value, and the two combined have a strong 
survival value. The combination finds its best 
expression in the build of a rabbit, hare or kangaroo ; 
the much-elongated and strengthened limbs supply- 
ing the ability to move forward in rapid leaps, 
together with the power of turning quickly. 

So far, however, we have considered the chassis 
and ignored the engine. Just as the most beautifully- 
designed car or 'plane would fail without an engine of 
equally good design and build, so the structure of an 
animal would be useless without the driving force. It 
is interesting to consider in this respect the researches 
of Dr. George Crile, the American surgeon, the results 
of which are embodied in his book, “‘ Intelligence, 
Power and Personality.” Dr. Crile sees in the brain and 
nervous system of the higher animals the homologue of 
the nucleus in a simple unicellular organism, the two 
agreeing in having a positive electrical charge. The 
rest of the body, in the higher animal, and the cyto- 
plasm of the unicellular animal, bearing the negative. 
By stimulus through the sense-organs the brain-cells 
flare in oxidation, increasing the positive potential. 
Impulses pass instantly across the motor and sym- 
pathetic nerves; the two hormones adrenalin and 
sympathin are secreted, causing an instantaneous 
increase in the power of the heartbeat and in the 
circulation of the blood. A zebra, for example, 
seeing, hearing, or smelling a lion, is roused to action 
through the stimulus of the senses. The heart beats 
more rapidly, the blood flows more freely, the lungs 
inflate and deflate more quickly, the running muscles 
are set in action, and flight takes place. We can see the 
same process take place, in part, in ourselves when we are 
startled: the quick breathing, quickened pulse, and so on. 

The first consequence of such flight, as with the zebra from 
the lion, is an enormous expenditure of energy, with the 
production of heat. But there is a limit (in human beings 
it is 108°5°C.) to which the temperature may rise without 
causing heat-stroke and death. Animals immersed in water 
or flying through the air are constantly being cooled, so that 
this problem is solved. In insects, where the structure of 
the body facilitates ventilation, this critical phase is less im- 
portant ; but in the warm-blooded land animals ventilation 
for cooling purposes is not so well provided for, which 
explains partially why greater speeds can be looked for in 
aquatic and aerial animals as against the terrestrial forms. 

Since fear is such an overwhelming driving force, there 
would be a tendency for hunted animals to put on more and 
more speed, using up more and more energy until the tem- 
perature soared into lethal regions. Clearly such a process 
would have resulted in the rapid extinction of herbivores and 
the like, which are in constant danger. A controlling factor, 
a brake on the action of the stimulating hormones, has, 
therefore, been developed. This is supplied by the hormone 
thyroxin, secreted by the thyroid, which regulates the rate 
of oxidation in the brain. So we come to the crux of Dr. 
Crile’s argument : that the attainment and maintenance of 
speed, its intensity and duration, are dependent primarily on 
the balance of the brain, nerves, adrenals, heart and thyroid. 

The idea is interesting and, to cut a long story short, it 
amounts to this: that animals depending on endurance in 
locomotion will have relatively larger thyroid, while those requiring bursts of speed will have 
the adrenals relatively highly-developed. In the zebra, for example, dependiig upon sus- 
tained flight, the adrenals represent *17 per cent. of the total body weight and the thyroid 
*14 per cent. In the lion, on the other hand, depending on stealth, combined with moderate 
speed, but with a culminating explosive spring, in which tremendous energy is released in a 
flash, the corresponding percentages are : adrenals ‘2 and thyroid ‘1 per cent. In other words, 
in a zebra, in which there is need only for sustained movement, the stimulator (the adrenals) 
is fairly evenly balanced by the brake (the thyroid). In the lion, the tremendous energy 
expended in the final leap is possible only by haying a brake half the size of the stimulator. 

In the cheetah, on the other hand, although the adrenals are double the size of the 
thyroid, the weight of both relatively to the size of the body is greater than in either the 
lion or the zebra. The figures are : adrenals *7 per cent. and thyroid *3 per cent. of the total 
body weight. Thus, by virtue of its balance of internal organs, the cheetah can make great 
speed and sustain it over a long period. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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POSSESSING SLENDER, BUT PROPORTIONATELY LONG, LEGS AND A SPARE TORSO 
WITH NO SUPERFLUOUS FLESH OR BONE: 
(Bah's Choice) 1% ACTION DURING TRIALS AT THE WHITE CITY STADIUM. 


Photograph reproduced by Courtesy of the Greyhound Racing Association. 





SPEED PREDOMINANT—-THE RACEHORSE : THE SKELETON OF Persimmon ; SHOWING THE 

HEAVY DEVELOPMENT OF BONE IN THE SHOULDER AND. HIPS AND THE STRONG DEVELOP- 

MENT OF THE NEURAL SPINES OF THE DORSAL AND THORACIC VERTEBRA, 
ATTACHMENT OF MUSCLES ACTUATING THE LEGS. 





A DIFPERENCE-—-THE GREYHOUND - 


HAVING A LIGHTER HEAD THAN THE 
HORSE, THE NEURAL SPINES OF THE THORACIC VERTEBR# IN THE GREY- 
HOUND ARE NOT SO STRONGLY DEVELOPED. 
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T is best to own up to one’s disappointments, even though they may proceed from lack of 
vision. I was looking forward to “ A Fragment of Glass,’’ by F. L. Green (Michael Joseph ; 
105. 6d.). This writer, everybody knows by now, has “ got something.”” He has ideas, an 
accent of his own, exciting to listen for. And all that certainly remains true. But all the samc— 
We start with John Bessing, a casual, negative young artist, trying for a job. He 
particularly, he doesn’t want to be strip-cartoonist on the “ Daily 
There are three of them—two brothers and 
Quentin is the brilliant one, the 
However, the idea of 
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doesn’t want a job; 
Summariser.”’ But the Bessings need money. 
a sister—aloof and happy in a little world of their own. 
“‘ mystic,” but he is also a consumptive and, as it were, out of action. 


the strip cartoon excites him at once. It must depict a new character—not a mere grotesque— 
but a Don Quixote, a Pickwick, a Prince Myshkin 
of the spirit of Man. 





an up-to-date, itinerant representative 
And on the spot he creates this hero, under the name of Peeper. Easily 
enough, for Peeper is merely Quentin. Quentin poses 
for him ; Quentin talks through him ; John is a mere tool. 

First the ‘‘ Daily Summariser"’ launches a huge 
preliminary drive. Then Peeper walks in. Casual, 
debonair, denouncing income-tax methods, laughing at 
international conferences. And the people like him. He 
grows and grows. He becomes a person, more of a person, 
more of a possession than their favourite film-star. He 
becomes international; the whole world runs mad for him— 
and meanwhile Quentin is at death’s door. But his rdle of 
prompter is taken over by an old friend named Twigge, 
a queer old boy with some knowledge of his mind. 

And the people, liberated, throw off their rulers or 
ignore them. The rotten, silly system breaks down. 
Conditions are half-idyllic, half-chaotic. For there is 
emancipation, but no guidance—Quentin being hors de 
combat. And the rulers are beginning, quietly, to get 
ahead again. Peeper must end up as a god—we see that, 
though it causes great surprise in the book. And then 
there must be a collapse, and that happens too. 

Frankly, in spite of brilliant scenes—emancipation 
scenes, crowd scenes—I thought it rather dull. One 
couldn’t believe in Peeper; his recorded appearances 
were so unremarkable. And Quentin’s “ mystical ’’ ideas, 
much talked of, seemed to resolve themselves— 
where they could be made out—into the commonplaces 
of our age—“* How mad and wicked it all is.”” But no 
real solution; solid problems are simply conjured 
away. And Quentin’s “‘ amiable, enchanting presence ”’ 
does not exist. Nor anybody else’s; there are no 
people, there is only talk and promise of them. In 
short, a scrap-book; not a novel, but a kind of 
false attempt at a revelation. That was how it 
struck me; I may have missed a lot. 

One can’t miss anything in “ Poor Child,’’ by 
Anne Parrish (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.) ; in its less pre- 
tentious way, it wholly comes off. And it is far from 
commonplace. Martin Doyle, a New York slum child, 
has been thrown on the world by the ghastly break-up 
of his home. A busybody’s good offices bring him to 
the Pleasaunce—the loveliest, the most lost, enchanted 
of country seats. It might be the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty, with its kind, shy old Uncle James, 
its old Swiss housekeeper, its old coloured man, and 
little John de Rendon, the dreaming child, with his 
invisible familiars. And Mrs. de Rendon, a young 
widow, is the Sleeping Beauty awake: so kind and 
soft and generous, and so unspeakably lovely, all 
white and gold. Martin worships her to anguish from 
the first moment, and is in terror of not being asked 
tostay. And, indeed, his presence was a blunder; he 
was to be company for John, but John is a very little 
boy, while Martin turns out to be nearly thirteen. 
However, gradually he gains confidence. Mrs. de 
Rendon is angelic to him, promising this and that, 
which hasn’t happened yet, so he must be staying 
on for a good while. Poor Martin, after his home tragedy, 
is insecure through and through, sick with dreads and 
craving to belong somewhere. Partly as a result, he is very 
boastful and aggressive. And a slum child—no, he doesn’t 
fit in. But he has no idea of it. Old Swiss Anna fears 
for him and tries to control him, so he regards her as an 
enemy. But he has no suspicion of his angel—at first. 
Slowly it all breaks down. The enchanted palace lies dese- 
crated, a haunt of toads. The Beauty glides away, sweetly 
faithless, inexorably selfish. And Martin is left among the 
toads with his guilt and misery—for he has done some- 
thing dreadful, to maintain a foothold. There is a happy 
ending for him all the same: the only possible rescue, at 
the eleventh hour. A poignant and charming book, 

“White Wheat,’’ by Michael Gareth Llewelyn (John 
Murray; 10s. 6d.), ought to be just that—a poignant, 
charming story. But then I think one should be Welsh, 
and of simple tastes, It has a modern framework ; a young 
American officer is revisiting the haunts of his forefathers. 
One of them composed “‘ the most famous love-song in the 
Welsh tongue.”” His was a tragic love, and the lieutenant 
finds all the documents. From these we get the tale: 
how Wil Hopkin, a poor crofter, but, like all the Welsh, 
descended from kings, loved sweet Anne Thomas, who 
was an heiress and had been to school in Bath ; how her 
ambitious mother would not hear of it, but chose instead 
a rich young lawyer, to unite the estates; how by force, 
deceit and even forgery the lovers were kept asunder, and 
sweet Anne married submissively and died of a broken 
heart. Then there are all the trimmings: eighteenth- 
century local colour, Welsh song and poetry, and the proper democratic views. The 
framework seems otiose. Yes, a simple story, innocent and pleasing enough. 

Now for an event ; in the detective world every new and good writer is anevent. “ Close 
Quarters,’’ by Michael Gilbert (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s, 6d.), has its calm and distinguished 
setting in the shadow of Meichester Cathedral. The Dean is worried. Someone has his knife 
in old Appledown, the head verger ; there have been anonymous letters, and it appears to 
be someone in the Close. The Dean feels he must take action, and resolves on a discreet, 
“ unofficial *’ visit from his nephew Bobby of the C.I.D. Hard on whose arrival, Appledown 
is found murdered. And again it is a Close crime. I have known better crimes, however, much 
more ingenious, more exciting and satisfactory. The charm here is in the nice little private 
world. This is exactly right—just cosy enough. At first it threatens to be too much of a good 
thing, and to leave one bewildered in the throng of canons and vicars choral, and all the rest 
of them. But one settles down. Bobby and his chief, Inspector Hazlerigg, are very nice too. 
And what with comedy and incident and good writing—this is a treat. K. Joun. 
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THE TELL-TALE 
ANIMAL IN WHICH THE STRONG KICK OF THE 
HIND-LEGS, AS COMPARED WITH THE EVEN BALANCE OF LEG-ACTION IN THE 
RACEHORSE, 15 REFLECTED IN THE PROPORTIONATELY HEAVIER DEVELOPMENT 
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WEAPONS, NEW AND OLD, IN THE UNENDED QUEST FOR SUPERSONIC SPEED. 


Draws sy our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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APPROACH SPEED OF METEORITE, 
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POTENTIAL SPEED OF MANNED ROCKET-PROPELLED 
AIRCRAFT VARIES BETWEEN 650 TO 1500 MPH. 
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STAGES AND METHODS USED IN THE ATTACK ON AIR SPEED RECORDS FOR MANNED AIRCRAFT, ROCKETS AND PROJECTILES. 


The various means by which man has contrived to drivé both manned aircraft | air speed of 650°6 m.p.h. set up in the U.S. Navy Douglas Skystreak during the 
and unmanned projectiles through the air (diagrammatically illustrated above) gain summer. The flights are, however, not comparable, the Skysfreak having the 
a topical interest from the recent record flight of a Gloster Meteor 1V. This air- | advantage of a hot atmosphere but having to fly at a low altitude; the Meteor 
craft, piloted by Squadron Leader James Lomas, left Turnhouse, near Edinburgh, flying at a considerable height and having a following wind of about 80 m.p.h., 
at 0916 hours 30 seconds on November 25 and reached Bovingdon, Herts, at | but travelling in winter and in cold air. As our diagrams show, jet propulsion has 
0946 hours 55 seconds, thus covering the 313°1 statute miles in half an hour and enormously extended the actual and potential speed of aircraft and although, for 
twenty-five seconds, at an average speed of 617°6 miles per hour. Its greatest | the present, speeds equalling and exceeding the speed of sound are, for manned 
speed during the flight was between 630 and 650 m.p.h., achieved at 20,000 ft. | aircraft, baffled by the problem of the supersonic ‘ wall,’ it must be realised that 


and it is consequently possible that at times the Meteor was approaching the record ! unmanned projectiles of many kinds have reached speeds far in excess of sound. 
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CHEETAH JO mph. 


GAZELLE GO... (On Gobi Desert) 


ANTELOPE 
JACK RABBIT 


eae 
Aa 


4AS --- (Maximum for short distance) 


ELK 


RACEHORSE 


WILD ASS 40 mph. 


36 
3S +--+. 


GREYHOUND 
MONGOLIAN WOLF 
HARE 


COYOTE a 


EMU 


KANGAROO 3O --: 


WHITE-TAILED DEER sO 


BUFFALO es 6 < 


N 
7) 


STAG (Hunted) 


RABBIT 


ELEPHANT 24-S+-+ (Charging) 

FOX 20 :-- 

DOGS ZO --- (Various) 

PIG 9 0° as 
PORCUPINE Mists ss ZW (When driven) 


TORTOISE e285 «1 - 


SPEED ON LAND: A PICTORIAL CHART SHOWING THE VARIOUS RATES AT WHICH LAND ANIMALS MOVE WHEN PURSUED 
{FOR COMPARISON) GIVING THE RECORD SPEEDS ATTAINED BY MEN 





Woodcock (13 m.p.h.). A selection of land animals is given here, together with 





The chart reproduced here is the last of a trilogy illustrating the speed of animals l 
| 


in water, in the air, and on land. The first ot these, ‘‘ Speed-Kings of the Seas 
and Rivers,’’ was published in our issue of May 25, 1946, and listed speeds ranging 
from the 60 m.p.h. of the swordfish to the ‘25°m.p.h. of the shrimp; the second 
chart, which appeared in our issue of July 26 this year, answered the question 
“How Fast Does a Bird Fly?" by giving the approximate speed in flight of a 
number of species of British birds—from the Golden Eagle (120 m.p.h.) to the 


their recorded speeds compiled from various sources, including a list published in 
the U.S. journal “‘ Natura! History’ in 1939, and, for comparison with these, 
we also give the record speeds attained by men—and women—on the track. As 
is pointed out in ‘‘ The World of Science’ article on page 642, streamlining is not 
so obviously related to speed in land animals as with fishes and birds. The large 
cats, like their domesticated relatives, can move at moderately high speeds, but 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED 


| 
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40-42 mph [Record for Brighton course (Fastest in Great Britain) | 1 
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tain) | i mile in 1 min. 32-8 secs] 








HUMAN RECORDS. 








RUNNING sail 4 Min. ee 
A) 13 mph. 
(MEN) 1-4 See. sal 


RUNNING S Min. 


wy {- br. 
(WOMEN) Sse 


WALKING G Min. 
(MEN) é Oke 


WALKING 7 Min. $487 | 
(WOMEN) 3 4°2 Sec. ak 








SUED OR PURSUING ~ FROM THE FASTEST OF ALL, THE 70-M.P.H. CHEETAH, TO THE °:25.M.P.H. TORTOISE; TOGETHER WITH A TABLE 
MEN AND WOMEN BOTH IN WALKING AND RUNNING OVER A MILE COURSE. 


with | the usual method of hunting involves not so much the chase as the stealthy held with cheetahs at the White City Stadium, London, and it was hoped that 
d in stalking ending in the final pounce, in which all the energy is mustered and ex- it would be possible to stage races with these animals. However, they lost 
ese, pended in a flash. However, it is among the large cats that one finds the fastest interest in the lure used (a piece of meat) and none went farthez-than the first 
As of the land animals—the cheetah. which has a recorded speed of 70 m.p.h. bend; so that it was not possible to time them. With the fable of the race 
not The cheetah has many of the characteristics of the other large cats, and the between a hare (speed 35 m.p.h.) and a tortoise (speed -25 m.p.h.) in mind, it 
arge evidence of its speed is found mainly in the length of limb ; but it is also interesting should be remembered that the race is not always to the swift, and that a 
but to note its greyhound-like poise and posture. Shortly before the war trials were determined pursuer with staying power can often wear down his faster quarry. 


RATED Lonpon News” sy H. S. Pain. 
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INDIAN TROOPS IN THE KATHIAWAR PENINSULA. 


i, Eg eg 


Reciges 


ez 








DIS 
THE LANDINGS OF INDIAN TROOPS ON OCT. 17 AT JAFARABAD: THESE TOOK PLACE AFTER 
THE KATHIAWAR PENINSULA STATE OF JUNAGADH HAD ACCEDED TO PAKISTAN, t 


ne 


Re 





— 


INDIAN TROOPS MARCHING 
BY A ROYAL INDIAN 


THROUGH 
NAVAL 


PORBANDER, IN THE KATHIAWAR PENINSULA, HEADED 
BAND, AND WATCHED BY TOWNSPEOPLE 





PALACE OF THE 
WHICH LANDED WITH TROOPS. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS OF PORBANDER OUTSIDE THE 


A BAND OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, 


PLAYING TO 
MAHARAJA: 


The future of Junagadh, a small State in the peninsula of Kathiawar, on the west coast of India 
north of Bombay, is still undecided. Eighty per cent. of the population of some 800,000 people are 
Hindu, but the ruler, Nawab Sir Mahabat Khan Rasu!l Khanji, is Muslim. The Dominion of India 
refused to recognise the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan. On October 17 Indian troops landed at 
Jafarabad and on October 5 Indian naval units had landed at the port of Porbander. On November 9 
Indian troops occupied the State of Junagadh, and at the request of the Dewan the Government of 
India assumed responsibility for its government until its ultimate accession can be decided by reference 
te the people. Pakistan protested at this occupation. The legal position in regard to the sovereign 
rights of Junagadh is obscure. By a treaty of 1817 the British acquired from the Peshwa paramountcy 
over Junagadh, subject to the existing rights of Baroda State. Junagadh, it is argued, thus remained 
a tributary of the Baroda durbar. 
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SHUNTING BY “DOUBLE MOONLIGHT.” 


“Light from a height” and “Double Moonlight” are terms applied to a new system of lighting to 
facilitate shunting on the Southern Railway. During early experiments with high-elevation lighting, 
a barrage balloon carrying a ring of twenty lamps was sent to a height of 150 ft. above a marshalling 
yard. The experiment proved that elevated high-power lamps were better than the old system, using 
numerous lamp-posts dotted about the yard. Further trials are now being carried out at the Southern 
Railway shunting-yard at Hither Green, S.E., with high-power lights suspended; from a temporary 
scaffolding 150 ft. high. If this latest system is adopted, it is proposed to fit the lighting units to a 


steel mast from which the lighting ring could be raised or lowered according to atmospheric conditions. 





TEMPORARY TOWER WITH HIGH-POWER ELECTRIC LAMP UNITS TO AID 
NIGHT ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY AT HITHER GREEN. 


THE 150-FT. 
SHUNTING OPERATIONS AT 





DOUBLE MOONLIGHT”: 


SHUNTING BY “ A NIGHT-TIME PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
IN PROGRESS AIDED BY A NEW LIGHTING SYSTEM PROVIDED BY 
SUSPENDED 150 FT. ABOVE THE RAILWAY LINES, 


OPERATIONS 
POWERFUL LIGHTS 


rw F 
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Tue ALL-WEATHER Tread 
was scientifically designed to 
resist every direction of skid 
and to give “Higher Mileage”. 
It has been doing so with un- 
rivalled safety and reliability 
for 40 years. That is why this 
famous ALL- WEATHER 
Tread by Goodyear has re- 
mained basically unchanged to 
this day —it is still the most 
efficient design for the job! 





Britain's Best Rainwear You can trust 


*BARACUTA’+> BRITAIN + U.'S.A> CANADA 


Baracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Street, Manchester 4 

















By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To H M. King George VI. 


—~ i alle 

, Heo gee Q + 
the 
4 or dons | Ralled in Jamaica from finest leaf Cigavs 


CORONA GRANDES CORONAS PET RONA 
Stands Suyo'teme nay sn se 


Maximum Prices: Per bottle 30/-; Half-bottle 15/9 UK. only) = ja avana CIGARS 84 PICCADILLY LONDON WI 
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THE 


N°5 
= CHANEL 


PARIS 


IN PERFUME... 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME 


CHANEL 





The Cap Martin of England | 


For long recognised as the leading 
Hotel in Britain, outside London, 
Branksome Tower Hotel possesses a 
unique and lovely situation, strongly 
reminiscent of the French Riviera. 
. stands amid ten acres of thickly- 

weed ge my with its own pine- 
shelter cliffs and winding walks 
leading down to the private sea 
promenade. The Hotel offers in 
every respect those standards of 
comfort, of cuisine and of service 
which are to be expected of 
a Hotel with high international 
reputation. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
_ BOURNEMOUTH 





Cheques, etc. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
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| She wold had leaned 





* Men who find pride in possessing a 
watch of finest workmanship and timekeeping 
perfection will be interested to know that the movement 

of this model is identical with that chosen 

by the Royal Air Force during the war for more than 50% of 
their requirements; also that OMEGA watches 

have been chosen three times in succession for the split- 
second timing of the Olympic Games. 


Only leading jewellers are entrusted to stock, 
sell and service OMEGA watches. 


MEN’S 9 CT. GOLD WRISTLET OMEGA 
Style B90; Movement 30 Tz 
Price including purchase tax. £39 








Please remember the 7,500 girls 
* and boys in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
this Christmas ’ 


A 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


10/- 


pays for one child’s food 
for a week. 


May we feed at least one 
girl or boy in your name? 





Or. Barnardo’s Homes do not receive 
Family Allowances for the children in 


their care. 
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MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 






three generations 
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MISS BETTY BAXTER, THE “SILVER LADY” FUND, 
6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, 
LEGACIES WILL BE WELCOME. 


Round 


“SILVER LADY” CAFE 
provides hot tea and food 
for hungry and homeless 
Men and Women 
Piease help by sending a gift of 
money and, if possible, articles 
of discarded clothing to— 


SEAS 





The Toys that 


always please ! 


E.C.4 





N.B.—WE DO NOT EMPLOY COLLECTORS. 


Obtainable through Toy Shops and Stores. 
We regret we cannot supply direct. 


POSSESS 





Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


aT 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co.,Ltd. | 
| 
| 











| | 





LINES BROS., LTD., LONDON, S.W.i9 
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+ ‘ Nights like these .. - Eddie, John, Paul... 
- H 300d to 
/ ss they wouldn’t swap flying. Nor me. Gooc 


Js 
rs i y = y - = 
- see the lighted cities, though, and be carrying people 
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Z h Zuropean Airways 
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Period 
pieces 


D U RING the long coaching era 
the inn-keeper took pride in 
furnishing his hestelry in the 


| 


a “=a 
BEA operate regular week-day 
j/” ° BEA services’ Flying time | hr. 55 mins. ae 
—j Vr. Reservations: principal travel agents and Airways Terminal S.W.1. VIC 2323 . 













THERE ARE SIX 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBGACCOS 
-EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 


latest approved fashion. Often 
host for the night to the highest 
in the land, his reputation much 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


depended on his furniture, his 
linen and his good taste. That is 
why we find in many old inns 
some of the finest examples of 
craftsmanship, ranging from 
Elizabethan and Jacobean to 
Chippendale and Sheraton. Let 
us enrich this heritage with 
modern craftsmanship 


At the 
friendly 
Inn 


Printed for The Brewers’ Society 


wee 
t, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, i, 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publicatic ‘ idvertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever, 





Original Mixture — cool to smoke, rich in 
flavour, pleasant in aroma. A tobacco in 


which the purest Virginia and Oriental 





tobaccos are blended by hand in the good 
old fashioned way. Ask for ‘ Four Square 


Blue’. This world-famed Sherry (formerly 





called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For the safe- 
y | guarding therefore of our world-wide 
| clientele we have renamed it 


Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


| FINDLATER MACKIE TODD @ CO. LTD. 
Wine & Spirit Merchants to H.M. the King. 
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I v Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1 SATURDAY, 
1-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903. 
) li N.Z.; Launceston and Wobart, Tasmania 





